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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Events all over the world last month were overshadowed 
by the great loss which this country, with every other part 
of the British Empire, has sustained in the 
~ me of death of King George on January 20 at 
Sandringham House. He had appeared to 


be in normal health as late as January 15, when he rode out 
on his shooting pony. On Thursday, January 16, he 
developed a slight cold, of which the public was only informed 
on the Friday, when they also heard that his heart was 
giving cause for anxiety, and they realised that the cruel 
illness he had passed through years ago made his recovery 


doubtful. The Royal Family assembled at Sandringham, 
with the exception of the Duke of Gloucester, whose bad 
sore throat made it inadvisable for him to see the King, and 
the Duchess of York, who ig herself recovering from a serious 
illness. The King, ill as he was, insisted on being kept 
informed of the course of business and of how events were 
shaping in the many anxious problems of his great Empire. 
Sunday passed in depressing anxiety, and Monday was a 
day of unrelieved gloom. The announcement of the King’s 
death was made soon after midnight. He had passed away 
at five minutes to twelve, when the following announcement 
was made by the three doctors who were present at his 
bedside : 

‘Death came peacefully to the King at 11.55 
to-night in the presence of Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the Princess 
Royal and the Duke and Duchess of Kent.” 

At the news of the death of their much-loved King a 
hush fell upon the whole British community at home and 


\ 
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abroad. For twenty-five years King George had reigned, 
and in that long and difficult quarter of a century he had 
never failed in duty or devotion. Men everywhere knew that 
the King was a man of sterling worth and spotless integrity. 


Tue brief illness, giving so little warning, the rapid fading 
of a life so precious to mankind brought home to the British 

people with a sudden shock how much they 
to had depended upon King George and his 

noble consort. The grief for his death is 
universal and very deeply felt. He was personally known 
over a wider range of his great domains than any previous 
sovereign, and since the magic of wireless has enabled people 
to speak across the seas, his voice, heard for the last four 
Christmases and at the Jubilee, was as familiar to his 
subjects in Australia as in England. Where King George 
was known he was loved. The sorrow felt at Windsor, at 
Sandringham, at Balmoral, by the men on the Royal Yacht, 
and everywhere else where he lived, showed with how deep 
an affection he was regarded. Not all the reverence felt 
for his position, and the ceremony by which he was necessarily 
surrounded, could hide the fact that here was a man to whom 
personal devotion as well as loyal duty was paid. The 
sympathy of the whole world will go to Queen Mary, his 
consort and helpmeet, in her overwhelming loss and infinite 
sorrow. ‘There are some deep and holy moments of grief 
on which no pen should rest. Such are those through which 
the Queen is passing to widowhood. She will have the prayers 
of her people in the sad days through which she is now living. 


On January 21, at 4.30, within a few hours of his father’s 
death, King Edward held his Accession Privy Council at 
: St. James’s Palace. This was attended by 
— vir over a hundred Privy Councillors who took 
the oath of allegiance. At 6 o’clock on the 

same day the Houses of Parliament assembled for the same 
purpose, and on January 22 the new King was proclaimed 
by the heralds with the usual stately ceremonies. The first 
act of King Edward was to send messages to the fighting 
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services, and these were made public on January 21. In 
that to the Navy he said that on his accession he wished 
to express the “ gratitude”’ he felt for the “‘ distinguished 
services rendered . . . during the reign” of his father, and 
that he ‘‘ cherished the recollection of the intimate personal 
association so long existing between my family and that 
profession.” To the Army he spoke in a more personal 
way. 

‘* My own association with the Army is now of long standing. I look 
back to my service as a young Officer in the Great War as one of the 
most valuable experiences of my life. It gave me the opportunity 
and the privilege of comradeship with soldiers drawn from the United 
Kingdom, from the Dominions, from India, and from the Colonies. 
I learned to understand and to appreciate those essential characteristics 
which united them in the sternest crisis of our history : the same fervent 
attachment to the Crown, the same good humour and endurance in 
adversity and the same determination to uphold the traditions of 
chivalry and courage which are our common inheritance.” 

And, lastly, to the Air Force, he said that he had watched 
their growth with personal interest, “‘ their unification under 
the stress of war; and their subsequent development into a 
powerful instrument of defence, which shares with the older 
Services the honourable duty of safeguarding these shores 
and this Empire.” The Services were deeply honoured and 
greatly encouraged by this mark of their new Sovereign’s 
interest in them. 


A FINE tribute was paid to the memory of King George by 
the Prime Minister, who spoke on the wireless on the night 
of January 21. After giving the praise due 
to the devoted life and work of the late 
Monarch, the speaker, in a striking passage, called his hearers’ 
attention to the burden which had fallen upon the shoulders 
of his successor. 


The New Reign 


“ All eyes are upon him as he advances to his father’s place, and 
while he is no stranger to public duty, he is now summoned to face 
responsibilities more onerous, more exacting, more continuous, than 
any he has hitherto been asked to discharge. He comes to them in 
the prime of his powers, and already known throughout the length 
and breadth of his Empire. His great gifts of mind and heart he is 
now called upon to consecrate to his people. 
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‘“ He inherits an example of kingly conduct, of virtue, of wisdom, 
and of endurance. King George hands down to his son the Throne 
he himself received from his father, and he hands it down with its 
foundations strengthened, its moral authority, its honour and its 
dignity enhanced. It is an incomparable and awe-inspiring inheritance. 

“The young King knows the confidence we all repose in him. He 
knows that he commands not only allegiance. He knows that the 
understanding, the affection, and the prayers of the countless multi. 
tudes of his subjects are with him at this hour. 

“‘ May God guide him aright and God save the King.” 

The speaker was right. The new King comes to his 
overwhelming heritage with the loyalty of his subjects ready 
to support him. In the years to come he may, if he will, 
have the absolute devotion of his subjects, even as King 
George had it by the right of his devotion to them and to 
their interests. 


THE funeral of King George at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
takes place as we go to press. On January 22 he lay in the 
, Parish Church at Sandringham, where a service 
oo farewell W2S held. On January 23 the sad procession 
left there for Wolferton station, a distance 

of 2} miles. The coffin was followed by the King, the Queen, 
the Duke and Duchess of York, the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Duke and Duchess of Kent, the Princess 
Royal and Lord Harewood, while the King’s Company of the 
Grenadier Guards acted as bearers. The train included a 
special mourning coach painted purple, in which the coffin 
was placed. On arrival in London a military escort accom- 
panied the cortége to Westminster Hall, where Ministers and 
other Members of Parliament were present at the service 
which preceded the splendid lying-in-state, during which 
time the coffin was guarded by the officers and men of the 
different Guards regiments. During the days between 
January 23 and the funeral hundreds of thousands of his 
people walked slowly past the coffin of the King who in his 
life never ceased to think of them nor how he could serve 
them best. The funeral arrangements were noble. Kings 
and Princes came from many lands, and the representatives 
of great Republics. But the quiet crowd of humble folk 
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who moved through Westminster Hall for several days in 
serried ranks made the most moving tribute of all. These 
were the people who had acclaimed King George and Queen 
Mary on their Jubilee. Now they had come in quietness 
and sorrow to say goodbye. If they had spoken of him 
they would have said, “‘ He cared for us, and he left us. He 
is at rest, we wish to say: Hail and Farewell.” 


THE death of King George was not the only shattering blow 
received by the British Empire last month. On January 18 

that of Mr. Rudyard Kipling was announced 
eg after a brief illness following an emergency 

operation which was performed on January 13. 
The public, whose favourite Mr. Kipling has been for 
forty-five years, were deeply moved by the occurrence. 
Since he became famous there have been three official 
Poets Laureate—Austin, Bridges and Masefield, but it 
is certain that Kipling has all along been the true 
Laureate of the British people at home and overseas. 
Born in India, it was he who first made unimaginative 
home-keeping Britons conscious of the great work their 
countrymen were doing. It was he who told us of the backward 
and timid peoples who were helped by Englishmen to a 
higher level of existence. It was he who first showed us our 
ingratitude to the men who do the work of Empire building 
and Empire patching. All this he taught us without 
pedagogy. 

“T have written the tale of our life 
for a sheltered people’s mirth. . . .” 


he sang in the prelude to his Indian verses. His early work 
was about India and the Army, his later work covered a 
wider field, and his stories and the songs that accompanied 
them will live as long as the language lasts. If the disruption 
of Empire that he latterly feared as the result of recent false 
policy occurs, Rudyard Kipling’s writings will remain to 
show the diminished Britons what their fathers accomplished. 
Poet of the Empire, he sang of the Empire’s highway, 
the sea : 


Who hath desired the sea 2? The immense 
and contemptuous surges.” 
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And he wrote of England, the Mother Country, his England, 
and of Sussex, where he lived and where the 


**, . . little, lost Down churches praise 
The Lord who made the hills.” 


He had lived in Sussex in his early childhood, and here he 
spent the last thirty-five years of his life in one of the loveliest 
houses in that delectable county. Kipling was blest with the 
most perfect home life any man ever had, and although sorrow 
and loss came in the war, as to many other families, they 
did not injure a nature that was pure gold, and which pros. 
perity, triumph, adulation, had also failed to hurt. Kipling 
was not only a great poet and a great story teller. He was 
far more than these—a great and noble natured man. 


Wuat appeared to be the Italian main attack on the 
Abyssinians was launched in the south from the Dolo region 
on January 12, under the command of General 
The Italo- Graziani. The Italian communiqué, No. 99, 
Abyssinian 
Conflict issued on January 15, claims complete victory, 
stating that “‘the enemy has been defeated 
and is in flight,” and that after the battle the rearguards 
offered no resistance, while the Italian forces advanced 
their position by 75 miles. Nothing is more likely than that 
the rearguards failed to function. Only trained and disci- 
plined troops can fight stoutly in a losing action, and 
Abyssinian soldiers are neither. Their high courage is 
undeniable, but steadiness in defeat must not be reckoned 
on. The Abyssinians are said to have fought desperately 
to defend the high ground above the rivers, but when they 
were dislodged from the line Ganale Dorya-Dawa. their 
retreat became a rout. It remains to be seen whether they 
will reform. The Abyssinians are a fighting people, but 


and coming and going much as they choose. They never 
do manual work. This is performed by slaves; the heads 
of families having to return from time to time to their homes 
to see that their slaves are working and submissive. Such a 
knock as the chiefs must have had in the recent battle, which 
was fought for several days over a wide range of country 


they fight when and how they like, supplying their own food | 
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and against all the machinery of modern warfare, will 
inevitably make many of them disperse. The Italians claim 
to have killed 4,000, and captured rifles, machine-guns and 
some field guns. This action is the most sensational of the 
Italian successes, and military experts, other than those who 
are blinded by anti-Italian prejudice, think that, seeing the 
nature of the country, Italy has done as well in three and a 
half months as it was reasonable to expect. 


StncE the British fought the Boer War there has been no 
such instance of blind prejudice on the part of foreign nations 

as is now being displayed in regard to the 
Italo-Abyssinian campaign. The cases are 
Teennaneds totally dissimilar, as we were defending British 

interests in a territory over which we were 
suzerain, while the Italians are going into a country con- 
taining no Italians and one that they have never possessed. 
But what is alike in the two cases is the red-hot, raging, roar- 
ing propaganda in countries unconnected with either Italy 
or Abyssinia : the offensive cartoons, the tendencious articles, 
the abuse, the delight in failures. We in this country 
seem to have totally forgotten how greatly we resented all 
this in 1899-1902, and, since we twit the Italians for not 
getting on faster, we seem also to fail to remember how many 
mistakes we made during the first months of our own colonial 
campaign. The Italians have blundered, but less than we 
did. Their chief error has been that they have increased 
feeling in this country against them by failing to respect the 
Red Cross. We do not expect barbarity from the Latins 
who taught us civilization, and we think the Italian Govern- 
ment should take action against such of their airmen as 
descend to Teutonic level. The propaganda of which we speak 
is, in this country, very largely the work of the Pacifist 
societies, who carry on the traditions of Gladstone and the 
non-Conformist conscience and who were, and are, out to 
make trouble. The wells of truth are thus muddied, and it 
is very hard for the unprejudiced seeker of facts to be able 
to find them, or to judge them correctly when they are 
found. Now and then a paper prints an account of the 
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campaign which appears dispassionate. Such a one was in 
the Times on January 11 from their correspondent with 
the Italian army. It was sent from the Italian base, 
after a stay at the front. The despatch was clear and 
written without any animus. It gave a valuable picture 
and a sensible forecast. 


THE article to which we refer was written after the Corre- 
spondent had left Asmara. In it the view was taken that 
5 Abyssinian boldness was partly due to Italian 
— immobility, this last being the direct con- 
sequence of the weight of the modern 
machinery which holds down the troops dependent on it. 
The Abyssinian Army in the north is believed to be composed 
of fighters of the old feudal type. 


This class of soldier has a technique of its own very disconcerting 
when employed against inferior numbers placed at a tactical dis- 
advantage by surprise. And surprise is always easy for the very 
lightly equipped Abyssinians operating on chosen ground. The weak- 
ness of the Abyssinians, however, is that each man carries his own 
supplies : when his flour is nearly exhausted, and his bandoliers almost 
empty, he must return to his home for fresh supplies. 


The foreign-trained Abyssinian troops had not—at that 
date, January 11—been tested. Far the most valuable weapon 
possessed by the Italians is the aeroplane. In a country 
virtually without communications it has proved invaluable, 
and its offensive value has powerfully impressed the 
Abyssinians. “The handling of the machines has been 
daring in the extreme, only a few have been brought down.” 
Up to now the Italians have had complete control of the 
air, but can aeroplanes alone win any war? Can they even 
“serve as the principal means of winning a war in a big 
and inaccessible country”? After an interesting account 
of air fighting, the subject of oil is referred to. The stocks 
of oil held by Italy in the north are said to amount to a 
three months’ supply. This will last until the rainy season, 
when requirements will be very small for many months. 
A renewal of supplies will then be necessary. 


Wuat most threatens the Italian campaign is the rainy 
season. An army under canvas for nearly six months affords 
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a serious problem. ‘The tents available are ‘“‘ the usual low 
bivouac type of light canvas sitting tight on the ground and 
hardly more than three feet high in the centre. 
of . The toughest northern Europeans have 
found a much shorter period under canvas ” 
in the wet ‘“‘ unspeakably trying. . . . If the Italians can 
stand the strain and emerge fit to continue the war, they 
will be entitled to be called supermen.” Finally, it must 
be noted, that, according to this correspondent, the 
Italians appear to contemplate a long struggle, and while 
it must be noted that the war is costing a great deal of money, 
“a very large proportion of it is being spent in Italy. Practic- 
ally everything used by the army in Abyssinia—except oil— 
is manufactured in Italy, or grown there, and... the... 
millions of lira notes only represent the internal circulation 
of money.” But, after all, what carries a war through is the 
spirit of the people. 
The biggest factor of all is the Italian himself. The writer perhaps 
has seen him at his best, enthusiastic, enterprising, patriotic, genial 
to a degree, full of humour, friendly even to those he now classes as his 


worst enemies, ever helpful and willing to promise everything to any 
one whom he likes, even when fulfilment is doubtful or impossible. 


This picture of the Italians at war from one who has lived 
among them may well offset the efforts of our caricaturists, 
and while showing the great difficulties which beset Italy 
in her self-imposed adventure, can, at the same time, tell 
us of the courage and resource which her people are dis- 
playing. 


Most people are unaware of the course of foreign policy, 
and they are—until trouble begins—ready to leave such 
matters to the Government. In old days 
Lord Hardinge Ministers had knowledge of foreign affairs 
Warns the 
Country which was conducted behind closed doors. 
Now Ministers, as we have recently seen, have 
no settled policy, and the public are expected to understand 
Geneva and all that. We have had many samples of policy 
lately. The League of Nations, in one form or another, appears 
never to have been quiet, and we can, even the most unthink- 
ing of us, see the result in the increased tension everywhere in 
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the world. On January 9 at a meeting at Tonbridge, Kent, 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst gave an address to Conservative 
workers of the Tonbridge division, and in this he uttered 
a grave warning as to the dangers in which we might be 
landed by the very unwise handling of foreign affairs which 
has recently obtained. His address deserved a wider pub- 
licity than it received. Lord Hardinge is a trained diplomat. 
He was twice Permanent Head of the Foreign Office, and he 
has held the post of British Ambassador in Russia and in 
France. No man alive knows more about Europe or under- 
stands it better. He began his speech with a regret that he 
had not been in agreement with the foreign policy of the 
Government. During the last few months, he said, they had 
been slowly but surely drifting into a situation where a war 
with Italy seemed to get nearer and nearer and was becoming 
almost inevitable. He pointed out that in the League of 
Nations all the little nations had the same voting powers 
as the great ones. He had no sympathy with the unprovoked 
attack of Italy on Abyssinia, but he told his audience that the 
Abyssinians had broken all the pledges they had given when 
they joined the League. 

“They were admitted under two conditions, the first being that 
they would abolish slavery, and the second that they would cease to 
traffic in arms. They had done nothing. Slavery was as rampant 
as ever, for out of ten million people there were no fewer than two 
million slaves. Raiders went into British territory, Kenya, Somaliland 
and the Sudan to get men, women and children and lead them into 
slavery. They had them transported across the Red Sea and they 
never saw their families again. He hated and loathed war, and it 
would be a crime to sacrifice the life of a single British soldier to save 
a savage and barbarous race like the Abyssinians.”’ 


Lorp HarpInGcE thus echoes Mr. Amery’s forcible plea that 
not a single British lad should lose his life to support the 
. State of Abyssinia. But he had more to say 

~_ a Single than this. He described the failure of the 
disarmament policy “ after five years of effort.” 

He told his audience that ‘the only nation to disarm was 
our own, and whilst we were disarming other countries were 
arming as hard as they could.” He then spoke of the obliga- 
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tions laid upon nations adhering to the Covenant of preserving 
all those who signed it from external aggression. 


Against external aggression the Covenant provided the imposition 
of sanctions against the aggressor, and during the past three months 
economic and financial sanctions had been imposed against Italy 
which would be bound to tell in the long run. At the beginning of 
October trade unionists, fanatical sanctionists of the League of Nations 
Union, and certain bellicose bishops advocated military sanctions, and 
even suggested stopping Italy’s transports in the Mediterranean. 
Mussolini at once announced that military sanctions would mean war 
with the country which applied them, and he was quite sure that he 
meant what he said. 

Certain Members of the Government, said Lord Hardinge, 
had been in favour of taking military sanctions, but happily 
that danger was averted. 

Happily, military sanctions had been dropped, but a new danger 
had arisen by the proposed embargo upon the supply of oil to Italy. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, in a speech on December 19, which did him honour, 
explained his anxiety to arrive at some basis of peace in Paris owing 
to the danger of the oil embargo scheme, and for the first time gave 
the public facts which had been suppressed by the Government and 
the Press. He explained his anxiety to arrive at, in what he described 
as an atmosphere of war, some basis for peace in view of the danger 
of the oil embargo scheme. 


Lorp HaARDINGE paid a tribute to Sir Samuel Hoare’s courage 
in telling the nation the truth on December 19 after he had 

resigned his post, and he went on to speak of 
“had drifted vis-a-vis of Italy.” He believed that Sir 
Samuel Hoare was right in saying that we were in a very 
dangerous phase 


and that the position was fraught with peril of war with Italy. It 
seemed to him that it was very unwise to force a high-spirited people 
into a position from which there was no retreat, and if Italy was 
driven by extreme sanctions to a situation of desperation and despair 
by suffering at home, and the starvation of her armies in the field, 
there was nothing that she might not do to bring down the whole 
edifice of European peace. (Kent Courier, January 10.) 


Lord Hardinge asked his hearers to face facts, and we 
must all feel grateful to him for his outspoken words. Our 
countrymen have been doped with phrases coined by those 
who either could not, or would not, see the truth. After 
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some eighteen years of delusion we now have to struggle 
back to the cold and painful truth. Let us be thankful to 
those, like Lord Hardinge, who help us to realise and under- 
stand our true situation. 


In a speech recently made at a banquet, Sir Henry Page 
Croft called attention to the waning British position in South 
; Africa, where 800,000 people of British 
— ll descent are so submerged by 1,200,000 of mixed 
Continental descent, in which Dutch and 
German predominate, that they have recently been deprived 
of British citizenship. He called the attention of his hearers 
to this state of affairs. He was at once reproved for men- 
tioning such matters by the Manchester Guardian in a leading 
article. This paper has the Gladstonian tradition as regards 
Britons overseas. It looks upon them as meat for any enemy 
of our race. The leading article, however, had one merit, it 
drew Professor Thomas Callander, who in a very thoughtful 
letter to the Manchester Guardian on January 4, suggested 
that Sir Henry Page Croft’s speech could not be dismissed so 
contemptuously. He had opened up, said the Professor, a 
‘* big live question.” The belief is that men of British origin 
“have been deprived of their British nationality by the 
action of the South African Parliament. ... As free men 
the minority have the right . . . to challenge the action of 
the existing Government and even to strive to reverse that 
action. . . . The crux of the business” is the reversion of 

General Smuts “ to the dreams of his youth.” 
“.... If the change of heart manifested by General Smuts is 
correctly measured by his political action, it is thorough and complete 
. . . and the nature and consequences of recent legislation ought to 

be clearly realised throughout the Empire. 

“It is serious enough that the Union has practically ceased to be 
an integral part of the Empire, it is still more serious if the British 
subjects of King George everywhere else are to be kept in ignorance 
of the truth. It is in times of stress that shams are such a fruitful 
source of catastrophe. To mention only one point. The military 
strength of South Africa may be small at the best of times, but its 


strategic position means much to the Imperial and Naval defence ; 
and since it is now clear that Pirow’s * warning to the British Admiralty 


* Minister of Defence, Union of South Africa. 
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is in line with the action taken by Generals Hertzog and Smuts, trans- 
lating as it does the actual legal position of an independent South 
Africa into simple terms, it is vital that the peoples. of the Empire 
should recognise and act upon the hard facts.”’ 


Professor Callander’s letter should make us reflect seriously. 
It shows us, among other things, that the British Press has 
not done its duty by the British public in failing to ventilate 
the grave events which are occurring in South Africa. 


Ir the mid-Victorians, who believed that a vote conferred a 
privilege and a safeguard to the voter, could come to life 

again they would be surprised at what is going 
+ ae on in the world. In Europe three great 

nations, all politically backward in the sense of 
self-government, have now ceased to aspire to it. They have 
deliberately turned away from a system which they, perhaps, 
realise they could never have worked. In Russia, Germany 
and Italy we see developments of modern autocracy which, 
at any rate in the first two states, takes no account at all of 
liberty or equality. These newly-designed constitutions are 
the latest political fashion, and as none of the three has 
yet crashed, some people are a little inclined to take their 
obvious attainments as the measure of their ultimate success. 
This attitude, perhaps, accounts for the indifference displayed 
in this country to the proposed disfranchisement of the 
natives in that part of the Union of South Africa that was 
formerly Cape Colony. The large indifference of the British 
to what goes on overseas is here reinforced by such opinion 
as is sceptical about the value of the vote in general. This 
scepticism was largely responsible for the extension of the 
franchise to young women by Mr. Baldwin’s last administra- 
tion. “Let the women have the vote, it is of very little 
value,” was said by some people who did not stop to consider 
that the vote is not an instrument of rule, but a check on 
rulers. If anyone doubts this, let him consider what Mr. 
Baldwin has had to do to get the two MacDonalds, both 
Cabinet Ministers, accepted as candidates for Parliament. 
It took him six weeks and cost the country a peerage even to 
give these two persons a chance of reappearing at West- 
minster. Had we lived under an authoritarian Government, 
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Mr. Baldwin would simply have planted the MacDonalds 
wherever he chose. Let us remember to be grateful for the 
power the British elector has, even though he only wields 
it at election time. 


Wuite the Imperial Government spent last session passing 
the India Act, the largest act of franchise ever contemplated 

and one designed to give votes to proved 
San incompetents, the South African Government 

was preparing to disfranchise the natives of 
Cape Colony who have exercised it well and conscientiously 
for nearly a century. This is part of a general plan for 
oppressing the natives, and is proceeded with now because 
they vote for British South Africans and not for those whose 
ruthless behaviour to them has been a main feature of the 
300-year story of the Dutch in South Africa. Those Dutch 
who remained in Cape Colony in 1848, when the rougher 
elements of this community removed themselves across the 
Vaal River and away from British humanitarian influences, 
were not unfavourable to the granting of the vote to qualified 
natives, they even extended it, but one of the sad effects 
of the retrogression of South Africa to Krugerism is that the 
level of civilisation in old Cape Colony has been greatly 
lowered. Thirty years ago there was no part of the British 
Empire better governed. Justice was rendered without fear 
or favour and the public services were first-rate. This has 
all changed greatly for the worse and the ignoble anti-native 
campaign waged against the unhappy black man in the former 
British colonies just as in the old Boer Republics is part of 
the general decline. The people of the Union have now 
before them the drafts of certain Bills issued by their Govern- 
ment. The first of these is called the Native Representation 
Act. This provides for the extinction of the native franchise 
in the Cape Province, a franchise which is as old as the white 
franchise. Speaking recently at Queenstown, Mr. Coulter, 
a leading member of the Dominion Party in the Union 
Parliament, said :— 


“This measure is revolutionary in character, its ultimate con- 
sequences are unpredictable. It involves a complete reversal of the 
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basis on which representative Government was originally granted to 
the former Cape Colony and of the liberal policy which thereafter 
characterised the system of administration in that Colony.” 


The days of liberal administration in South Africa are 
over until the British in that country can regain the pro- 
portion of power due to their numbers, and out of which they 
have been jockeyed by the bias of the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government of 1906 which loaded the dice against the 
British and the volte-face of General Smuts in 1932 which 
has nearly completed their overthrow. The British were a long 
time finding out that the Dutch meant them ill. They know 
it now and are putting up a considerable fight for justice and 
fair play. 


OnE of the greatest steps towards the separation of South 
Africa (and Ireland) from the British Empire was accom- 

plished in 1926 at the Imperial Conference 
lh We presided over by Mr. Baldwin. This Con- 

ference passed the resolution which led straight 
to the Statute of Westminster; this has enabled Southern 
Ireland to separate herself from the rest of the British Isles 
and General Hertzog to proclaim that South Africa is a 
sovereign state. Southern Irish affairs and South African 
affairs are now never discussed in the House of Commons. 
British Ministers in recent years would appear to have had 
only one aim in view, the shelving of responsibilities. They 
have got rid of Southern Ireland and have very nearly parted 
with South Africa. They passed an act to hand India to 
Gandhism last year ; they contemplate a surrender in Egypt. 
It will be asked what the British people, accessories after 
the fact of these betrayals, are to do? If South Africa is 
almost gone, if by means of the Statute of Westminster the 
Hertzog-Smuts Government is virtually independent of 
Great Britain, what can be done to arrest the process of 
Empire disintegration? The answer is that native affairs 
were specially reserved when the Act of Union was passed, 
and in 1926, when the ground was prepared for the disastrous 
Statute of Westminster, the British Government said that it 
would view adversely any attempt to take away the native 
franchise. This was taken to mean that they would advise 
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H.M. the King to use his veto for such a measure. As the 
excellent habit of informing the public by the publication 
of papers has been lost, we do not know what the Government 
of the Union has said to the Imperial Government since 
1926 on this question. Members of Parliament should ask for 
these papers. We must know where we are. When we do 
we shall find that our powers to protect South African natives 
are considerable. We must see that our Ministers use them. 


NorHING is more important than for the inhabitants of 
the different parts of the British Empire to keep touch. 
Living as they do under infinitely varying 
conditions and problems, they have little time 
for the study of each other’s points of view. The press 
from time to time provides information, especially of disaster 
or political disturbance, but such spasmodic news as we 
get even in London presents no true picture of Canada, 
Australia or South Africa; for that one must read what is 
written by inhabitants of those countries. What is wanted 
in each Dominion is a good quarterly review. A venture in 
periodicals which fulfilled this need appeared last year in 
Australia. It was a sort of pilot engine and only one number 
was printed, but that number was deeply interesting and we 
hope that arrangements will be made for the revival of the 
enterprise. The Review was called the Australian Mercury ; 
it was published in Sydney and was edited by Mr. P. R. 
Stephensen, who set himself the task of telling Australia 
about her own literature. He does not want to talk about 
what Englishmen have written about Australia, and he is 
merciless to poor Praed, who dared to win a prize for a poem 
called Australia at Cambridge in 1823. Praed had not been 
to Australia ; he wrote in his usual easy-flowing style about 
what he thought might be on the other side of the world, 
and the result was not realistic. But Mr. Stephensen not 
only rejects the poetry of the untravelled Englishman, he 
will have nothing to do even with work by settlers. Lindsay 
Gordon, who, being English born, “never saw Australia 
except through his English fox-hunting squire’s eyes,” is 
rejected. Only the native-born, says the critic, can see 
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Australia. It is a very debatable point, for according to that 
thesis Rudyard Kipling, who was born in India, could not 
write about England. But if we do not agree with the 
point of view, it is nevertheless a very interesting one as 
showing us how Australians crave for a purely national 
literary expression. 


TuaT Australians have courage their grand fighting at Villers 
Bretoneaux and elsewhere showed. That they have vision 
no one who knows them can doubt. With 
courage and vision nations are built, and it is 

not without reason that many Australians regard themselves 
as the true upholders of British tradition. One of them, a 
poet to whom Mr. Stephensen in the Australian Mercury 
turns as a true exponent of the literature of his country, is 
Charles Wentworth. Wentworth was at Cambridge in 1823 
and competed for the prize that Praed won. His poem is 
better than Praed’s because it is instinct with Australian 
life. In one remarkable passage he showed himself a seer. 
Looking ahead he saw, as no one else until Kipling saw, what 
his country might become, and how splendid might be her 
destiny. He dreamed that she might uphold the great British 
tradition and that all would not be lost, even if England herself 
were deposed, for Australia then might take her place. 

And, Oh, Britannia ! should’st thou cease to ride 

Despotic Empress of the Ocean’s tide, 

Should thy tame lion—spent his former might— 

No longer roar, the terror of the fight ; 

Should e’er arrive that dark disastrous hour, 

When, bowed by luxury, thou yieldst to power ; 

When thou, no longer freest of the free 

To some proud victor bendst the vanquished knee ; 

May all thy glories in another sphere 

Relume, and shine more brightly still than here ; 

May this, thy last born infant then arise 

To glad thy heart, and greet thy parent eyes ; 

And Australia float, with flag unfurled 

A new Britannia in another world ! 
When one thinks that this was written nine years after 
Waterloo, at a time when New South Wales alone was 
colonised by a handful of struggling farmers, this vision of 
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the Australian carrying on the torch is remarkable and very 
enheartening. If Wentworth could revisit the earth he would 
see the noble cities built in his country and would hear with 
glowing pride of Australia’s part in the Great War. He would 
be told that in some measure his prophecy had been fulfilled 
and that Britain and her allies could hardly have been 
victorious in their struggle to preserve civilisation without 
the help of Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, South 
Africans and the thousands of overseas British in other 
parts of the Empire, who left all to fight for the preservation 
of that great world community, the British Empire. The 
“new Britannia in another world ” is already there. 


THE decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case recently brought before it in regard to Agricul- 
tural Processing Taxes has made a great 
The New Deal difference to the position of affairs in America. 
and 
Supreme Court [he reason given for the judgment was that, 
according to the American constitution, Con- 
gress had overstepped its authority and had unreasonably 
invaded functions which properly belong to the States. The 
Court thus showed that it adhered to the original ordering of 
functions as laid down, and that it had not moved along the 
flowery path of Socialism trodden by President Roosevelt 
and those who follow him. The immediate effect of this 
decision was to let citizens of the U.S.A. know that the 
money spent on the huge agricultural doles had been illegally 
spent. The President’s Budget for the coming year went 
to Congress on January 6. It contained a long justification of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s finance, but the whole document has been 
made into waste paper by the decision of the Supreme Court, 
whose judgment is the most important that has been rendered 
in America for some eighty years. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ments Act was the crowning achievement of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
New Deal. It was an Act to restrict agricultural produce and 
to pay the farmer to grow less. This was done by fixing a 
price for each product. A tax was then levied to equalise 
the fixed price and the market price, and the proceeds of the 
tax were given to the farmer. He had on his part, and in 
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return for this money, to agree to reduce his production. 
In the two and a quarter years between July, 1933, and 
November, 1935, considerably over a thousand million 
dollars were paid to farmers. The whole of this complicated 
structure has now been overset, and not only the Agricul- 
tural Adjustments Act is destroyed by the recent decision, 
there are many Acts, such as the Coal Act, the Railroad 
Pension Act, which may be swept away, and the political 
effect of the ensuing chaos must be considerable. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a bonnie fighter, but even he must be staggered 
at the thought of the combats ahead of him. He has been 
told by the highest authority in the U.S.A. that he has been 
acting unconstitutionally, and this judgment must affect his 
chances of re-election, for the American people have a deep- 
rooted veneration for the institutions under which they live, 
and they are not likely to listen to the Rooseveltian plea that 
the constitution should be amended in order that his policy 
may prevail. 


THE United States of America have as many troubles of 
their own as they want, and they have no desire to share 
those of Europe. They see that the League 
of Nations, to which they do not belong, has 
prolonged the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, and that “ Peace” 
fans in England and Communists in other countries may 
perhaps succeed in extending the conflict. The Americans 
want to make it clear to themselves and to the world that 
under no circumstances will they be drawn into this or any 
other fight. Senator Kay Pittman and Mr. McReynolds have 
therefore drawn up two Neutrality Bills, which were intro- 
duced on January 3 into the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives respectively. President Roosevelt is believed to 
concur in these measures. In the Bills the embargo on the 
export of war material to belligerents is reinforced by a 
prohibition of financial transactions with them. All such 
embargoes are to be imposed without regard to “ war guilt.” 
Belgium, another time, would be treated like Germany, unless 
the President and Congress specially intervened and declared 
otherwise. The effect of this, should our sanctionists succeed 
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in making a war between Italy and England, would be that 
both parties would be technically unable to buy war stores 
in the U.S.A. As a matter of fact trade would continue as 
long as cash lasted. In the McReynolds Bill the Monroe 
Doctrine is re-enforced by the special exemption of American 
countries in the event of their being at war with non-American 
countries. Thus, apparently, if Chili and Japan were at war, 
the U.S.A. would supply Chili with war goods and money. 
These new U.S.A. Neutrality Laws as amended preserve the 
old claim to “ Freedom of the seas.” It should be remem- 
bered that in support of this claim the U.S.A. very nearly 
went to war with us in 1915. The States thus stand where 
they have always stood. 


THE reception in England of the new American Neutrality 
Laws has been various. League enthusiasts chide America 
for her effort to preserve her own peace, and 
they are not discouraged by the thought that 
if we are pushed into a Geneva war we shall get no help from 
the United States. “Mr. Roosevelt has told him (Mr 
Baldwin) that the American Government is going to give the 
British and other Governments an absolutely free hand,” 
cries the sanctionist Economist on January 11. It is anxious 
to see things pushed to extremities, but Sir Edward Grigg, 
writing in the Observer on January 12, takes a wiser line :— 


The terms (of the Bills) . . . permit, in the first place, the export 
of war material to belligerents at the “normal” rate. Beyond 
“normal ”’ the Bill makes mandatory an embargo not only on munitions, 
but on any material such as oil necessary to the conduct of war. This 
embargo is to be applied impartially to all belligerents. If, that is, sanc- 
tions led to hostilities, it would be applied to the sanctionist States. Inthe 
old Act this provision was discretionary. In the new Bill “ shall” is 
substituted for “may.” Congress, it is true, reserves power to itself 
to discriminate between belligerents ‘‘ with the approval of the Pre- 
sident ” ; but we are not allowed to suppose that this discretion will 
be used in favour of Covenant-defending as compared with Covenant- 
breaking States, for Senator Pittman, Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, has gone out of his way to explain that the central object 
of the Bill “‘ is to keep this country out of war and not to enable it to help 
the League of Nations or any other body engaging in a collective peace 
effort.” We had therefore better accept the fact that the United 
States is at present frankly and resolutely isolationist. (Our italics.) 


Different Views 
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We have some sympathy with Senator Pittman, who sees 
what a dance is going on among the explosives in Europe, 
and we should be obliged to the. Americans for their helpful 
candour. 


We should like to call attention to a letter in this issue which 
embodies “the bulk of Mr. James MacDonald’s statement 
made when he resigned from the High Com- 
missionership for German Refugees, which he 
had held for some time. The picture given of the persecution 
endured in Germany by Jews and other non-Aryans, is quite 
appalling. Mr. James MacDonald resigned because he wants 
the League to take “ collective action in regard to the problems 
created by the persecutions.” He does not say what that 
action should be unless it is contained in the following phrase. 
“The moral authority of the League of Nations and of States 
Members of the League must be directed towards a determined 
appeal to the German Government in the name of humanity 
and of the principles of public law in Europe.” And then 
what ? Does Mr. James MacDonald think that the German 
Government would pay the faintest attention to such an 
appeal? Did he read the reports of the International 
Congress held in Berlin on Prison and Crime last August ? 
Has he read Mein Kampf in the German edition ? Does he 
know how the Germans treated our sick and wounded prisoners 
and the French and Belgians in the occupied districts ? 
Appeal” would merely entertain the German Govern- 
ment. It is just this refusal to realise facts on the part of 
well meaning people that makes everything so difficult to 
deal with. Once we can get it into our thick heads that the 
Germans respect one thing, Force, and that they are immune 
from ‘“‘ appeals to humanity,” we shall understand them much 
better. The correspondent who sends us the letter asks 
whether the League, which has not been able to make the 
Liberian Government behave humanely to Liberians, is likely 
to be able to make an impression on the gangsters who 
control Germany. The answer is in the negative. 


Persecution 


THE world has not, it would seem, moved towards sweetness 
and light. Ninety-nine English people out of a hundred 
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would heartily dislike the idea of living under the tyrannies 
of either Communistic or Nazi rule, but while we have a 
horror of such reversions to a barbarous age, 
we have in this country stepped back into the 
16th century in one respect. Sir Edward Grigg points this 
out in his article in the Observer of January 12. In this he 
very truly says :— 

Some of us seem to be reverting to the spirit of the era which shook 
and tore Christendom with wars of religion. The League will never 
prosper by reaction of that character, nor yet by seeking to crush 
and humiliate a great nation which, whatever the sins and failures of 
its rulers, has legitimate claims upon France and upon this country. 


It is true that the spirit of Ignatius Loyala seems to have 
descended upon certain adherents of Geneva. ‘This is the 
only true religion, you shall have peace only from one hand,” 
the fanatics cried when peace was seen to be possible by the 
old method of negotiation. In such a spirit did men die 
in the 16th century over whether or not the Laity should 
have the cup. The difference between the 20th century 
fanatics and those of the 16th century being that our con- 
temporaries do not die themselves, they only condemn the 
Abyssinians and Italians to do so. 


Reversion 


CARDINAL VERDIER, Archbishop of Paris, spoke to an 
assembly of diplomats in Paris on January 12. His theme 

: was “a Christmas message,” a message of 
aieeenimeeaiee peace on earth to men of good will,” for the 
Cardinal Archbishop does not think that all men are equally 
anxious for peace, and he distinguishes between those who 
have good will and those who have not. He gave his views 
on resistance to attack, which in the case of a country unjustly 
invaded and deeply injured he believes to be right and 
wholly Christian. 


“ This doctrine, the great Pope, who presides with so much authority 
over the destinies of the Church, holds zealously. . . . A few days ago 
this august and venerable man was confiding his deep anxieties to me, 
but he repeated to me that the pacific policy of France remained his 
best and greatest earthly hope. I do not think my country ever 
received a greater or more moving tribute.” 


His Eminence also spoke of patriotism and love of the 
homeland : 
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“We must understand by the word Country (patrie) one of the 
various groups united by Providence and which, in the bosom of 
humanity constitute distinct and independent entities, having all the 
means of forming what we call a nation. 

“This unity is of various sorts. Sometimes it derives from long 
associations, sometimes it is recent and partial and derives from a 
victory, a treaty, a contract. Whatever the link, from the moment 
it is a legitimate one, the men who are bound by it constitute a true 
nation, with its independence and its particular outlook. 

‘And we have said, as the division of the world into different 
nations is necessary and is imposed by differences and natural necessities, 
we must affirm that such division is the will of God, the creator of 
nature. From this issues the fact that in the name of nature, and 
therefore of God, men have the duty to be patriotic. Patriotism is at 
once a conviction, a sentiment and a duty.” 

(Journal des Debats, January 12.) 
We commend these wise sayings of a Roman Prelate to the 
notice of those of our own Bishops whose endeavour it is 
to foster anti-patriotism. The simple and direct truths 
enunciated by Cardinal Verdier have been forgotten by 
many of those whose mission it should be to guide mankind. 


They will have to be re-learned if the world is to progress. 


THE threatened deadlock in the coal industry has been 
averted, at any rate for a period of time. The natural 
desire of the miners to receive more money 
for their work has been partially met. The 
question whether the coal industry can afford 
this extra burden under present conditions concerns the 
public as well as the shareholders who have lent their savings 
to enable shafts to be sunk and machinery to be made. 
In the strain and struggle of such a contest as is at present 
raging between owners and men the larger issues are often 
lost sight of. Sir Richard Redmayne, in a letter to the 
Times on January 11, brought these to view in a powerful 
letter. No one knows as much about coal mining as he does. 
He was for years Chief Inspector of Mines. He knows every 
colliery in Britain and most collieries elsewhere. His acumen 
and extraordinary knowledge make him the outstanding 
figure in the British mining world. He should be listened 
to as a witness of unequalled knowledge. Sir Richard 
Redmayne began his letter by saying that although he was 
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still actively employed in coal mining he had no financial 
holding in collieries. He then made four assertions, which he 
substantiated in his long letter : 

(1) Though the wages a week are low, the present average rate 
of wages a shift paid to the miners is considerably higher than it was 
before the War. On the other hand, the cost of living is nearly 50 
per cent. higher than it was before the War. 

(2) That the present low wage a week earned by those employed 


in and about the coalmines is due to irregularity of work for which the © 


Coal Mines Act of 1930 is largely responsible. 

(3) That an increase in the price of coal to the consumer as a remedy 
is fraught with great ultimate danger to the coalmining industry. 

(4) That the cure for the present situation lies in (a) the revocation 
of the Coal Mines Act of 1930, and (6) the simplification of the distribu. 
tion of coal in this country—resulting in lower cost of production, 
increased revenue to the colliery owners, and greater regularity of 
work to the miners with higher weekly earnings. 


It will be seen from the four points laid down by Sir Richard 
Redmayne that he puts the blame for the present unsatis- 

factory condition of the coal industry on Mr. 
lea mma MacDonald’s Coal Mines Act of 1930, but 

before coming to this he elucidates the first 
three points. He compares present conditions with those 
of 1913, which was a good year “ with high prices, good 
profits, regular work and good wages.” 


(a) The average wage of all classes of coalminers (men and boys, 
surface and underground workers) was 6s. 7d. a shift (excluding allow- 
ances in kind, e.g., house and coals, of which, in some districts, married 
miners are in receipt). The corresponding figure for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1935, was 9s. 3.15d. There has therefore been an 
increase a shift of 40 per cent. On the other hand, the cost of living 
has increased by nearly 50 per cent. 

(b) The cost of production in 1913 was 9s. 5}d. a ton, as against 
13s. 3}d. a ton at the present time, or an increase of 41 per cent. 

(c) The selling price has increased from 11s. to 13s. 2d. a ton of 
coal, or an increase of 19.7 per cent. 

(d) The profit a ton of coal in 1913 was 1s. 74d., as against 13d. 
at present. (Our italics.) 

It is clear that conditions do not allow of an increase in 
wages per shift, and that “no financial relief will be forth- 
coming from the expropriation of the royalty owners, for 
the State will have to charge the same average royalty as 


at present in order to satisfy the interest payable on the 
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purchase price of the royalties and to meet the cost of 
administration, which . . . will be greater under the State 
than now.” Sir Richard Redmayne has something to say 
about the management of British coal mines which everyone 
ought to know. 

“The technical management of the modern British colliery is 
unsurpassed. . . . The only hope of reduction in the cost of production 
is to allow the collieries unrestricted output. . . . At present the better 
collieries are shackled by an irrational Act of Parliament ”’ (1930) 
“which established minimum prices and the quota system.” 

Sm RicHARD REDMAYNE reminded his readers that he 

had said in 1929, ‘“‘ dear coal means a diminishing demand, 
, restricted output and enhancement of cost 

The Rake’s 

Progress of production,” and he went on— 


Alas, for the rake’s progress! One frequently hears 
it stated that the extension in the use of gas and electricity results 
in a diminished demand for coal, whereas the reverse is true. There is 
one branch of industry which must welcome an increase in the selling 
price of coal—namely, the rival oil industry. 


The genesis of the MacDonald Coal Act was as follows. 
Socialist promises to reduce hours to seven per day. Im- 
possibility of performance. Reduction to 74 hours and an 
artificial attempt to force up the price of coal plus the quota 
system added to help the less efficient collieries—‘‘ the 
sterilizing of the fit so that the unfit shall survive.” What 
many people have forgotten is that although the Conservative 
and many Liberal Members of Parliament opposed the 
MacDonald Act clause by clause, line by line, in 1930, the 
National Government re-enacted it; a case, if ever there 
was one, of a hair on the dog’s tail wagging the whole dog. 
It would seem as though we had not only pursued unworkable 
schemes in our foreign policy but in our Home policy, and as 
though we shall have to get back from “the Gods of the 
Markets who promised these beautiful things ”’ to the ‘‘ Gods 
of the Copybook Headings,” who teach us that “ All is 
not gold that glitters,” and other wholesome truths. 


Tue All Blacks, a fine Rugby team from New Zealand, are 
on their way home after a visit to England that has delighted 
all good sportsmen here and covered the team 
with glory. Out of 28 matches they have 
won no fewer than 24 ; one match was drawn, and three were 
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lost. Thus the New Zealanders, though they do not go back 
unbeaten, at least carry with them an excellent record and 
the unstinted admiration of all Rugby enthusiasts. The 
drawn game was played in Ulster; two of the defeats (and 
narrow defeats at that) were suffered in Wales; the third 
in the last match of the visit—and this was against England 
at Twickenham on Saturday, January 4, before 70,000 
spectators, the Prince of Wales among them. It was a 
notable occasion in the history of Rugby football, for it was 
the first time that England had beaten a team of All Blacks 
at home. It was a 13 points to none victory. Let the 
names of the players in both teams be remembered. For 
England there were H. G. Owen-Smith (St. Mary’s Hospital), 
back ; Prince A. Obolensky (Oxford University), R. A. Gerrard 
(Bath), P. Cranmer (Richmond), and H. S. Sever (Sale), 
three-quarter backs; P. L. Candler (St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital) and B. C. Gadney (Leicester), (captain), half-backs ; 
E. Hamilton-Hill (Harlequins), P. E. Dunkley (Harlequins), 
W. H. Weston (Northampton), C. Webb (Royal Navy and 
Devonport Services), A. Clarke (Coventry), D. A. Kendrew 
(Army and Leicester), E. S. Nicholson (Leicester) and R. J. 
Longland (Northampton), forwards. For New Zealand were 
G. Gilbert (West Coast), back; N. A. Mitchell (Southland), 
C. J. Oliver (Canterbury), and N. J. Ball (Wellington), three- 
quarter backs ; T. H. Caughey (Auckland) and E. W. Tindill 
(Wellington), five-eighths; M. M. N. Corner (Auckland), 
half-back ; A. Mahoney (Bush Districts), H. F. McLean 
(Auckland), J. E. Manchester (Canterbury) (captain), R. R. 
King (West Coast), S. T. Reid (Hawkes Bay), J. Hore (Otago), 
W. E. Hadley (Auckland) and A. Lambourn (Wellington), 
forwards. J. W. Faull (Wales) was referee. 


Tue play at Twickenham and the result left no doubt in 
the minds of the spectators as to the overwhelming superiority 
of the English team. Nor will the New Zea- 
landers, as fine sportsmen, deny it. England 
had weight, finished team-work and speed. 
To Obolensky, Cranmer and Sever went the honour of scoring 
the 13 winning points—Obolensky with his amazing swiftness 
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had by half-time and by his two tries given England its lead 
of six points, to the vast and articulate approval of the 
seventy thousand ; Cranmer dropped a goal that caused the 
prospect of a New Zealand victory to begin to vanish into 
thin air; and Sever’s try shattered any forlorn hopes that 
remained to the All Blacks. But they fought back gallantly, 
with colours nailed to the mast. It was a game of thrills, 
hearty kicking and hard tackling. There was, it is true, 
some uncertain kicking by the English players, and at one 
point at least in the first half there was some hot work right 
on the English goal-line, and a scrum in front of the posts that 
caused some anxiety, but when England had got the ball 
again a magnificent kick by Cranmer eased the situation. 
In the early part of the second half our team seemed confident 
of victory and defeat appeared impossible. Weight, speed, 
skill, and experience were proving irresistible, and the inevit- 
able result came at last, to the accompaniment of roars from 
an appreciative crowd. We like to think that a fair meed 
of the applause was for the vanquished. Let it be remem- 
bered, too (though the New Zealanders are too good sportsmen 
to point to those accidents alone as the cause of their final 
defeat) that the All Blacks had suffered unfortunate casualties. 
They had an early loss by an injury to J. R. Page, and W. E. 
Hadley was hurt at the first match at Devonport, though he 
was able to play at Twickenham. The most encouraging 
fact that emerges from the match is that British Rugby has 
vastly improved within the past few years. We may end by 
hoping that the All Blacks will carry back with them happy 
recollections of their tour and of the good sportsmanship and 
friendliness of the British people. The value of these visits 
of oversea sportsmen to England and of our own players of 
games to the distant Dominions is hardly to be overrated 
in their potentiality to weld closer together our scattered sons. 


FRANCE is near to the General Election, which, according 
to her rigid laws, must take place in April or May. The 
repercussions of the British ministerial volte 
face on December 18 were severely felt by 
the French Ministry. Had the peace proposals come to 


French Politics 
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something, had we by now the armistice between the two 
warring nations, to which the peace plan must have led, 
M. Laval would have become a popular hero. For if there 
is one thing more certain that any other, it is that the French 
people have no intention at all of going to war with Italy 
to please either the British Pacifists, or the Communists so 
obligingly supplied to France by Herr Hitler. M. Laval was, 
therefore, the victim of the stampede in our Cabinet. There 
are others, among them thousands of Abyssinians and Italians 
killed since we decided not to continue with the peace plan: 
to say nothing of the British coal miners who have lost the 
valuable Italian market. M. Laval’s majority sank to 20 
when he met the Chamber after the reversal of policy, and 
since the opening of the New Year his Cabinet has been in a 
very shaky condition. M. Herriot, his principal Socialist 
colleague, has resigned and is preparing an electoral cam- 
paign in favour of a greater degree of Socialism and less 
economy. At the same time he let it be known that he 
did not intend to form a Government when M. Laval’s 
Ministry fell, The reason for this is quite simple. 
M. Herriot’s last Ministry caused a disastrous fall of 
the franc and something like a financial panic. If this were 
to recur before the election—as it undoubtedly would—the 
Socialists would lose many votes. M. Herriot’s plan, there- 
fore was to wound the Laval Ministry without taking power 
himself. He counted on the forgetfulness of the electors to 
return his party in strength, provided there is no reminder 
of his earlier performance. 


MonsrEvuR Lavat has the quality of imperturbability. He 
has perfect nerve, endless patience and great dexterity. 
The day after he was warned by Monsieur 
Herriot that the latter—supposed to be the 
lynch-pin of his Government—was going to 
resign, he went to Geneva as if nothing had happened. The 
Ministers in the Herriot group who had made a great 
display of threatening him were thus left en l’air and were 
very much laughed at—their resignations were like a damp 
squib. In France the man who has the laugh on his side 
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is apt to win. Monsieur Clemenceau knew this. Monsieur 
Laval knows it. He pursues his arduous task with a 
smile on his lips and a twinkle in his eyes. His calm has 
calmed France, which regards unfavourably the heated 
atmosphere of those who are entirely concerned with 
electioneering. There is a great deal of intriguing and wire- 
pulling outside parliament in France, which, like our own 
country, has sectional bodies with powerful political in- 
fluence. Here, we have the Trades Unions and the wealthy 
Pacifist. societies, whose activity and disregard for national 
interests are so widely advertised. In France there are the 
Freemasons. They are organised into groups, and they bring 
influence upon members of parliament much in the same way 
as Trades Unions and the League of Nations Union do here. 
At election time such bodies bring all their weight to bear 
upon electors in the interests of their sectional interests, or 
merely, as in the case of some French Freemasons and the 
League of Nations UNIon here, against national interests. 
M. Herriot’s manceuvres are believed to be the result of his 
adherence to these extra-parliamentary societies. These 
bodies provide Democracy with its greatest danger owing to 
their irresponsibility and their power of stampeding the 
timid. 


WHEN the war ended in 1918 we in Great Britain were not 
only powerfully armed and thoroughly equipped, we were 

provided with staunch allies. Side by side 
oa Toe ee with the French we had stood the aisle of 
battle ; we had fought alongside the Italians and the Belgians 
and had earned their admiration. The Japanese, our oldest 
allies, were our brothers in arms. The overseas Britons had 
rallied to the support of civilization. At the end of the war 
of all our allies only the inhabitants of the United States 
remained aloof and hostile to the British. Thus eighteen 
years ago Britain, having vanquished her enemies in the 
most gruelling fight in her history, stood alongside France 
as one of the two paramount nations of the world. We know 
what happened then. From the dark and comfortable corners 
where they had hidden themselves, the men who had hampered 
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every national effort, the revolutionaries, the cowards and 
the cranks, came out, and profiting by national war-weariness 
obliterated our defences and undermined our Imperial and 
International influence. At Conference after Conference, in 
Covenants, Pacts, Agreements, Surrenders, the splendid fruits 
of the great struggle were destroyed. First of all, these injured 
our good name. No one abroad puts Britain where she was. 
In the eyes of foreign countries we have become the Artful 
Dodger of the world, the inventor of phrases behind which 
we hide. Not content with reducing our defences to vanishing 
point, our rulers, among whom may still be found some of 
those who tried to destroy us when we were fighting, have 
disunited the Empire, losing Southern Ireland and imperilling 
India. In foreign affairs, among other terrible ‘“ mis- 
takes,” we have repudiated our old alliance with the 
Japanese in pursuit of American friendship, and not content 
with this we have further alienated our old ally by our 
attitude in regard to Manchuria, while we put the lid on these 
performances by our recent adherence to the U.S.A. policy 
at the Naval Conference, and so caused Japan to withdraw. 
Japan is now not only not our ally, she is not our friend. 
She has recently concluded an alliance with Germany by which 
each Government agrees to stand by the other in the event of 
attack. No more serious event has occurred since 1914. 
We find ourselves unarmed and almost alone in a hostile 
world. 


In 1918 we were, as we have seen, the centre of a great and 
powerful Empire and we were surrounded by friends. Of 
. _ those hostile to us, Germany, Russia and the 
> tants United States, the two former were powerless 
to hurt us or our allies, and the latter was 

manageable had we displayed any intelligence in our diplomacy. 
In 1936 we find that, by our own fault, and owing to the action 
of public men in Great Britain, we have weakened the Empire 
and we are being invited to partition it. The next Empire 
move suggested is for us to hand over other British territories 
to enemies of our civilization. While this is the state in the 
Empire we have, by our crass failure to understand Europe, 
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encouraged Germany to re-arm to the teeth. She is now as 
formidable and as menacing to peace as in 1914. Her objec- 
tive is—as in 1914—+territory in Europe from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, and as much of France as she can get. 
She also desires the British Empire in Africa. Truly those 
in this country who worked for Germany during the war may 
feel that they have done well by their client since the peace, 
for not only have they isolated Britain and weakened her 
by means of Internationalism and Geneva, but they have also 
seen to it that she is disarmed. We now could not put, and 
maintain, more than one division in the field. Our ships 
went to the Mediterranean to coerce Signor Mussolini—with 
whom we have no quarrel—ill-found. Our Air Force needs 
great reinforcements, both in pilots and machines. In spite 
of this, our Mr. Eden at Geneva on January 22 showed 
that he was quite ready to get up another “ League” 
quarrel. This time with Germany. His speech on Danzig 
gave Herr Hitler an opening if his forces had been ready 
to take action. Mr, Eden did this at a time when there 
was no French Government, M. Laval having resigned his 
difficult post that very day. 


Many years ago the painter Whistler wrote a book called 
“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” It partly concerned 

one Sir William Eden who possessed that art. 
” Make Art His descendant is the Foreign Secretary, who 
Sesusies seems to have inherited this talent. He is 

apparently looking for new enemies all the 
time. All this, of course, in the name of the League 
of Nations, but as that body cannot fight and the fifty 
small nations, apart from Britain, France, Russia and Italy, 
who compose it have no power, the fighting would have 
to be done by us and by the French. If we had not 
encouraged Germany to re-arm by our attitude to her treaty- 
breaking ever since 1921, if we had kept up our own forces, 
we might have been able to indulge in Mr. Eden’s new adven- 
ture, but our policy having been what it was, and our present 
strength being what it is, the speech made by the new Foreign 
Secretary at Geneva on January 22, on the question of 
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Danzig, was simply staggering. Danzig had, as our readers 
will remember, a general election in which a Nazi majority 
was returned. Nominally under the League of Nations it is 
actually ruled by a ferocious German Nazi, Herr Foerster, 
He has comported himself as would be expected, and the 
League Commissioner, Mr. Lester, finds himself powerless to 
prevent Nazi excesses. The Council of Danzig, under this 
intimidation, having decided not to carry out League orders, 
the situation was debated at Geneva, and, as usual, the fight- 
ing protagonist was Mr. Eden. He accused the President 
of Danzig of “ inexactitude”’ and indicted his government. 
If it were only little Danzig we were reproving it would not 
matter, but in taking this attitude to the Free City Mr. Eden 
has challenged the whole Nazi movement. Did he consult 
our naval and military experts before doing so? If not, 
with what forces does he propose to maintain the position 
he has taken up? Danzig has submitted, without good 
grace, to his scolding. But if Germany accepts the challenge 
of the British foreign secretary, what next? In one matter 
Geneva showed prudence. In spite of Mr. Eden, M. Titulesco 
and Mr. “ Litvinoff,” oil was not made a sanction. 
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Ir must be many years since there was such an ebullition 
of public feeling, amounting indeed in some of its manifesta- 
tions to mass hysteria, as was produced by the so-called 
Paris proposals to put an end to the Abyssinian conflict. 
And it may be of some use in the general confusion and 
disarray to put on record the views of one who has honestly 
attempted during a long term of foreign service to see things 
dispassionately and without Party bias of any kind. 

In the first place one must admit that the Government 
brought the storm on themselves. All will remember the 
lyrical praises showered on our representatives at Geneva 
for their speeches in support of the League of Nations and 
the imposition of sanctions. Nothing is so popular with us 
as a brave stand for some small country in distress when 
that stand costs nothing. And it is safe to say that not one 
in a hundred of the applauders envisaged the possibility of 
disagreeable consequences. From the point of view of the 
elections, the stalwart attitude of the Government at Geneva 
and the League spirit so copiously breathed were a success. 
They went down well; and the twin Foreign Secretaries 
became the heroes of the hour. Incidentally, it was quite 
unnecessary to give these hostages to fortune. I took part 
in the election in two counties, and it was clear that, while 
the electors entirely approved the Geneva proceedings, which 
flattered their vanity, the only thing they really cared about 
was to be kept out of war. And nothing would have induced 
them to return a Party which, after using all its influence to 
decry the Army and Navy and to weaken our defences in every 
possible way, was prepared to plunge us into a disastrous 
struggle. 

But hostages were given to fortune and who can wonder 
that when, one short month after the election, the dangers 
of the position became apparent, there was a general howl 
of rage. It was not merely the Opposition which was con- 
cerned. That would have mattered little. There was a 
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strong band of honest Conservative Members and other 
supporters of the Government who had unwisely and un- 
necessarily been thumping their chests for weeks in defence 


of the policy of sanctions. They felt not merely that they | 


had been duped but, what hurt them more, that they had been 
led to make dupes of others. Genuine personal indignation gave 
force to objections of a general order to a change of front. 

Before examining these objections it is necessary to 
emphasise that the British Government was under no obliga- 
tion to take any initiative in the matter of Abyssinia, 
Throughout the whole business it has been our delegation 
which has forced the pace and proposed the various steps which 
have led us where we are. (I omit the disowned initiative 
of the Canadian delegate who, with a rare sense of humour, 
proposed to prohibit the export of oil, steel and coal to 
Italy and failed to mention nickel, the most important 
Canadian product.) To such a pitch has this activity been 
carried that the whole Italian nation consider the quarrel 
to be one between themselves and Great Britain. This 
result is in every way deplorable, however gratifying to our 
pride may have been its cause ; and its consequences will be 
felt for generations. Had we contented ourselves with the 
part of an ordinary member of the Council and not assumed 
that of a leader in a crusade without the armour of a cru- 
sader, we should have fulfilled our obligations to exactly the 
same degree as did the other members of the Council, and 
should have avoided giving mortal offence to a country to 
which we are tied by the bonds both of traditional friendship 
and of interest. 

As far as I can gather from newspapers and conversations, 
there are two convictions strongly and widely held by those 
who are for supporting the League of Nations through thick 
and thin and pursuing a policy of sanctions. These are, 
first, that any other course would involve a dishonourable 
breach of faith, and, secondly, that the system of collective 


security is at stake. From the last are deduced a number of | 


important corollaries. 
Every sympathy must be felt with those who hold that, 
having signed the Covenant of the League of Nations, we 
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are bound to carry out its provisions. We pride ourselves, 
though with less justice than is usually acknowledged, on 
applying to our international commitments the same standard 
of honour as most of us do to our private undertakings. 
While the sentiment is worthy of the highest respect and 
the standard is what we should set ourselves to attain, it 
should be borne in mind that, before Governments can 
properly act up to it, they must be as careful as are men of 
honour not to promise more than they are certain they 
will be able without disaster to carry out. Such care has 
never been shown in the past, and from the nature of the case 
is unlikely to be shown in the future. In its absence, due 
weight must be given to considerations of expediency. 

It is, therefore, impossible to lay down as an unequivocal 
rule that an international obligation must be carried out 
regardless of consequences. Neither common sense nor 
experience justify such a principle. I have already, in a 
letter to The Times, quoted in this connection a paragraph 
from Sir Edward Grey’s great speech in the House of Commons 
on August 3, 1914. It is so important, so relevant and should 
carry such weight with those who are specially identified 
with the policy of sanctions that it cannot be too often repro- 
duced. Sir Edward Grey quoted with full approval the 
principle laid down in the following words by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1870 :— 

“ There is, I admit, the obligation of the Treaty. It is not necessary, 
nor would time permit me, to enter into the complicated question of the 
obligations of that Treaty, but I am not able to subscribe to the doctrine 
of those who have held in this House what plainly amounts to an 
assertion, that the simple fact of the existence of a guarantee is binding 
on every party of it, irrespectively altogether of the particular position 
in which it may find itself at the time when the occasion for acting 
on the guarantee arises. The great authorities upon foreign policy 
to whom I have been accustomed to listen, such as Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston, never to my knowledge took that rigid and, if I 
may say so, that impracticable view of the guarantee. The circumstance 
that there is already an existing guarantee in force is of necessity an 
important fact and a weighty element in the case to which we are 
bound to give full and ample consideration.” 

While some people may challenge the wisdom of the late 
Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy, no one to my knowledge has 
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ever doubted that he cared for the honour of his country as — 


for his own. Yet it is clear from his quotation that, had he 


believed that the defence of Belgium would have brought a | 


greater disaster to all concerned than a refusal to move, then 
he would have refused. To conclude from this attitude, as 
does a distinguished writer in the Scotsman, that unless we 
pursue a policy of sanctions “no treaty need be respected 
unless it seems convenient to do so,” is to use the language of 
passion and not of reason, or, incidentally, of grammar either, 
No statesman worthy of the name will refuse to carry out a 
treaty merely because it is inconvenient any more than he 
will carry it out when he is convinced that the consequences 
of doing so will be more disastrous than a refusal. 

The argument that the whole system of collective security 
is at stake is less worthy of respect than the argument based on 
the sanctity of treaties ; for it should be evident to all not only 
that there exists no system of collective security but that 
there is no sign of the emergence of such a system. In spite of 
all the teachings of history the belief that world opinion would 
have a decisive effect on the action of a great Power holding 
its vital interests to be involved was not unnatural imme- 
diately after the Great War. But it should have received its 
quietus more than ten years ago when the Corfu incident 
stirred the indignation of all the smaller countries without 
that indignation producing the smallest effect. It survived 
none the less throughout the Manchurian crisis and has only 
in the last few months been finally discarded. Whilst honestly 
deploring the impotence of public opinion, we could have 
congratulated ourselves whole-heartedly at the disappearance 
of the illusion of it had it not instantly been replaced by the 
more dangerous one of the efficacy of economic sanctions. 

Like the rest of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
idea of economic sanctions is a war baby. The blockade had 
obviously done great damage to the Central Empires, though 
it is extremely questionable whether it actually shortened the 


war, and it was hoped that the threat of a severance of all © 


financial and economic intercourse with a country would 
prevent that country going to war, or, at the worst, soon 
reduce it to impotence without the expense and danger of 
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blockade being incurred. Had the League ever included all 
the principal countries of the world the hope was reasonable, 
though it is easy to imagine cases in which, even in that event, 
sanctions would have been ineffective. For instance, they 
could never have influenced the result of an attack by Russia 
or the United States on a weak neighbour ; nor could they 
influence the course of a conflict between a couple of backward 
countries. 

With the defection of the United States, it was clear that 
the policy of sanctions was doomed ; and common prudence 
would have deleted the sanctions articles from the Covenant 
forthwith or, at any rate, suspended their validity until 
further notice. So far from either being done, we find 
sanctions seriously applied for the first time when, besides 
the United States, Japan, Germany and Brazil are outside 
the League ; not to mention the fact that Austria and Albania 
have refused to take part and Switzerland has made important 
reservations as to transit trade. With such gaps, it is obvious 
that the threat of sanctions would not prevent the war. 
Would their application shorten it ? 

That Italy is suffering inconvenience from sanctions 
appears certain, but the extent of this inconvenience is far 
from clear. Before sanctions were imposed, prudent pro- 
ducers, to my personal knowledge, had already placed their 
Italian business on a cash basis or stopped shipments alto- 
gether. No credits would, therefore, have been forthcoming in 
any case, and, though sanctions have certainly diminished 
the volume of foreign exchange at the disposal of the Italian 
Government, it is inconceivable that the latter will not be able 
to purchase all they require for the Abyssinian campaign. 
People who are apt to think in terms of the Great War should 
remember that more munitions were sometimes expended in 
a day on the Western Front than in a year in Abyssinia. 

If the effect of sanctions was merely negative, it might 
be worth while imposing them as a gesture of disapproval. 
Unhappily such is far from being the case. History should 
have taught us that there is no more efficacious means of 
welding a patriotic people together than threats from outside ; 
and it is not too much to say that, had we abstained from 
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active interference, the bulk of the Italian people would 
before now have been heartily sick of the adventure. Nor 
do sanctions merely prolong the war. Their baleful effect 
will be felt for years. No single incentive to that economic 
nationalism which is the curse of the world has worked so 
powerfully as the threat of sanctions contained in the Cove- 
nant. No great nation will contemplate the possibility of 
being reduced to impotence by so-called peaceful pressure 
without straining every nerve to guard against it by attaining 
economic self-sufficiency. And, if they find they have not 
guarded against it, many great nations will prefer the incal- 
culable chances of war, or even to go down fighting if go down 
they must. In the present case the danger is that if ruin 
stares Italy in the face she will throw the blame on the country 
which has taken the lead against her instead of on the author 
of the adventure which will have caused her downfall. 

We have seen that there is no collective security in world 
opinion or in economic pressure ; does it exist in the military, 
which is the only ultimate, sense ? From the beginning of the 
Abyssinian adventure has there ever been any question except 
as to what France and Great Britain were contemplating ? 
Were there any serious misgivings when Austria and Albania 
refused to participate in sanctions and Switzerland made her 
reservations ? Was it felt that collective security had been 
maimed by the defection of these members of a body in which 
all are equal? Such questions answer themselves. The 
stark fact is that, whilst in normal times the contribution of 
small countries to our common civilisation is of the highest 
value and, indeed, indispensable to its healthy development, 
only great Powers count in the modern world in a quarrel 
involving the vital interests of another great Power. It is 
not that the small countries count less. It is that they do not 
count at all. The nature of modern warfare is such that, 
individually, the small countries are valueless as belligerents 
and an aggregation of valueless units is itself valueless. This 
self-evident state of affairs is recognised everywhere except 
at home, and, even here, we have our Locarno Treaty, which 
would be wholly unnecessary was there any collective security 
in the League. And France, the only other great Power 
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which has consistently upheld the League, has a whole series 
of collateral treaties of insurance. The idea that Germany is 
anxiously watching to see how the League system of collective 
security comes out of its trial must be a pure delusion unless 
the Nazis are, contrary to general belief, babes in the wood. 
What they are anxiously watching is to see whether France 
and Great Britain are going to quarrel, and whether Italy is 
going either to weaken herself beyond repair or to throw her- 
self into the Nazi camp. When the moment comes for 
Germany to consider striking, she will not be pondering on 
the success or failure of the League in the Abyssinian business. 
She will be counting up the aeroplanes and tanks of the great 
Powers opposed to her and speculating, let us hope with her 
usual obtuseness, on the morale of their peoples. 

We come back to the Paris proposals. They were a 
refreshingly courageous attempt to put an end to a situation 
daily growing more dangerous. The fact that the Govern- 
ment ought never to have got into the situation only makes 
the action of Sir Samuel Hoare the more praiseworthy. He 
found himself on accepting office already committed to a line 
of action which was bound to place us in the position of having 
ultimately to choose between humiliation and the probability 
of a war for which we were materially and morally unprepared. 
He made the best of a thoroughly bad job ; and his colleagues, 
terrorised by ill-informed clamour, threw him over after 
approving his proposals. The only man who comes well out 
of the business is Sir Samuel, who will have cause to congratu- 
late himself on assuming the sole responsibility for what will 
in time be recognised as the only sensible step taken by 
the Government in the Abyssinian imbroglio. Since Lord 
Lansdowne’s day there has been no one so well trained and 
fitted for the direction of our foreign policy. 

There remains the future. If Italy fails in her plans 
it will be due to the inherent difficulties of conquering Abys- 
sinia by the methods employed. It will have nothing to do 
with collective security; and the Abyssinians will rightly 
take all the credit to themselves. Do those who are now 
advocating far-reaching reforms in Abyssinia under League 
control seriously believe that the victorious Abyssinians will 
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be in the mood to welcome their offers ? The idea is really 
that of a child. So far from being reformed, the Abyssinians 
will be even more truculent and intractable than before ; and 
the first result of an Abyssinian victory will be the strengthen- 
ing of our forces in the Sudan, Kenya, Uganda and Somaliland 
in order to protect British subjects from being carried off into 
slavery or murdered even more extensively than in the past. 

If Italy succeeds, it is unlikely that the Abyssinians will 
obtain anything like such favourable terms as were held out 
by the Paris proposals, or that the general interests of the 
world will be nearly so satisfactorily guarded. But the proba- 
bility is that Italy will neither succeed wholly nor fail; and 
that after months, possibly years, of distress and suffering 
the final outcome will be much what was proposed in Paris. 
This prospect does not daunt those who howled down the 
plan so wisely worked out by Monsieur Laval and Sir Samuel ; 
and I noticed some days ago a letter in The Times from one 
of the leading enthusiasts of the League of Nations Union 
upholding as an example to be followed the principle laid 
down at the Geneva meeting of October, 1931, to the effect 
that no negotiations should be countenanced so long as any 
hostile troops were on the territory of the aggrieved party. 
And a few days later this principle was recommended as of 
general application by an even higher authority of the Union. 
After all, the proof of the pudding is the eating ; and it would 
be interesting if these gentlemen would tell us what good 
resulted from the application of this principle to the dispute 
for which it was invented ? Most well-informed observers 
consider that it prevented any possibility of a settlement of 
the Manchurian incident and, after throwing the whole of 
Japan into the arms of the military party, cost China four 
provinces. 

Let us hope that the Abyssinians are more apt to learn 
from past experience than some of ourselves, and, above 
all, do not let us forget that the motto “ Fiat justitia ruat 
coelum,” though appropriate enough to bodies of religious 
fanatics, is wholly out of place as a guide for those who direct 
the policy of this Great Empire. A better, if less sounding, 
motto is ‘‘ Le mieux est Vennemi du bien.” F. O. LINDLEY. 
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AIR DEFENCE 


ALTHOUGH attempting to stick severely to the problems 
of air strategy and tactics with regard to imaginary indis- 
criminate air bombing of Great Britain from the continent 
of Europe, it is necessary to consider certain aspects 
dangerously political. 

There are only three great Powers in Europe to-day 
which are sufficiently near us to offer bombing menace with 
present-day aeroplanes. These are France, Germany, and 
Russia. Since it is impracticable to build up our defences 
against a combination of all three Powers, those responsible 
for the directing of Great Britain’s air defences have been 
compelled to take close cognizance of our foreign policy ; 
for some guide concerning who is most likely to be our next 
opponent (if any). The foreign policy of Great Britain 
appears to be following traditional lines, that is to say we 
are reserving to ourselves the right at any time to align 
ourselves against the strongest military Power in Europe, 
whichever it may be. The strongest military Power in 
Europe since 1919 has been France, but it is probable that by 
1937 the strongest military Power will be Germany. 

We are at once faced with the knowledge that the German 
is a brave and tenacious opponent in the air, as well as on 
the ground. He is by nature painstaking and thorough, and 
of all the races in Europe, we could not select one more likely 
to make a success of air bombing this country. Our air 
defence staff could not have a stiffer problem on which to 
whet their teeth. The style of flying required suits the German 
mentality admirably. The type of aircraft and engines 
required are just the types which he excels in building. 
The bomb he makes is a good bomb. His knowledge of gases 
is unrivalled. 

Our simplest and most effective form of offensive-defensive 
may be at first denied us, because our politicians are averse 
to prepare to bomb enemy towns and cities. Therefore, it 
will be our problem to diminish as far as possible the extent 
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of damage of the bombing we shall ourselves receive. We 
shall require in England a comfortable margin of Inter- 
ceptors over the greatest number of bombers our opponent 
is likely to send over at any one time, and we must have 
an equal number ready in the hope that an ally, over whose 
territory the enemy must fly, will permit us to endeavour to 
intercept him either before he reaches England or on his 
return. 

Behind these effective aeroplanes we require manu- 
facturing plant and personnel which will enable us to make 
good wastage and increase output to correspond with similar 
facilities at the disposal of our opponent. It has been our 
policy to lag behind him in peace time with regard to the 
numbers of effective aeroplanes because all our efforts stop 
at defence, pure and simple. We must, however, ensure that 
we can make up for this deficiency by having a margin of 
manufacturing facility which is in excess of his own. Since 
we are going only to defend, at first, it is probable that any 
enemy would lose considerably more aircraft than we our- 
selves should. There are many reasons why we do not require 
masses of fighters: some have been shown already, in a 
previous article, but an important tactical consideration 
remains to be mentioned. Air battle tactics become more 
confused and difficult through excess of friends than of 
enemies: economy and direction in air fighting tactics can 
count for more than numbers. 

Air warfare at the present stage of its development is 
about where sea warfare was at the time of the invasion of 
the Spanish Armada: that is to say, the vessels (or aircraft) 
concerned, possess comparatively high offensive powers 
with very little in the way of protection. It is unlikely that 
this state of affairs will persist, but it is the one with which 
present-day air warfare tacticians are faced. In the light 
of the handling of our air forces in 1914-18, which was, 
in the main, military handling, much has had to be learnt. 
The higher British military mind had not then proceeded 
much further in the matter of fighting tactics than to oppose 
to shot and shell the unprotected bodies of our soldiery. 
It was considered that protection was bad for morale, but 
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it appeared to many of the younger officers in the last war 
that continual exposure to missiles of death sapped morale 
to a greater and more serious extent than did protection. 

British military opinion considers that the achievement 
of a tactical object is the paramount consideration. The 
German military command held the same opinion for the 
first two years of the last war, but modified it to some extent 
from 1916 onwards. The French command, with a greater 
inherited genius for war, and a longer and more dearly bought 
traditional experience, held a modified view in this matter 
during the whole of the war. 

The seriousness of the situation with regard to Great 
Britain is that even in 1914-18 we almost exhausted the 
supply and the morale of our air fighting personnel by throw- 
ing them into unequal combat when still untrained, and 
frittering away their power in a constant endeavour to deny 
to the enemy even the air over his own side of the lines. The 
writer was one of many pilots who commenced flying over 
the lines with less than twenty hours’ flying to his credit. 
and, having the misfortune to become a prisoner, only com- 
pleted his flying education after the war, and even then 
required many hours of fighting tuition and practice before 
he could be considered competent. For many months during 
the last war, any German fighter pilot (who was always 
adequately trained before being sent to the front), was 
neglecting his opportunities and wasting his time if he did 
not go out and shoot down an Englishman before breakfast. 

Air personnel is most expensive, requiring, as it does, 
long and perfect training, and admirable physique. There is 
not an inexhaustible supply of this material in the country, 
and in order to guard against reckless waste of it during 
any future war, it is desirable that the strictest rules be made 
and enforced concerning the standard of training required from 
air personnel before they are permitted to engage the enemy. 

The best military lesson of the last war was supplied 
by our Expeditionary Force. Slightly over one hundred 
thousand highly trained British riflemen killed or wounded 
probably three hundred thousand German riflemen before 
being themselves put out of action. From then onwards 
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it required approximately three British riflemen to put one 
German out of action. The obvious tactical comment on this 
concerns attack and defence, and the reply is that war is not 
only a matter of tactics; the object of it not being to kill, 
let us say, Ruritanians, but to defeat Ruritania. If there 
is another war, and missiles are rained on this country 
from above, the population will expect the Air Command 
to send up all available flying personnel at any stage of their 
training, in order to give battle to the enemy: “ What else,” 
they will say, “are they there for ?” 

Therefore, it is highly desirable that people should be 
constantly reminded that it takes many months’ intensive 
and expensive training to make a fighting airman, and that 
to send up against a correctly trained opponent, a half- 
trained crew, even if in the finest aeroplane in the world, is 
simply murder. It is also desirable that on as many occasions 
as possible, people should be reminded that at the present 
stage of development, whether we possess fighting aeroplanes 
by the hundred or by the thousand, we cannot deny English 
cities to enemy bombers. 

The fact that the defence is often going to be rendered 
practically impotent against bombing attack from behind the 
cover of clouds, makes it all the more important that we should 
be enabled resolutely and overwhelmingly to deny targets 
to enemy bombers during fair daylight and night hours. 
The war of 1914-18 offered a new type of target to gunners, 
and towards the end of it the Germans in particular were 
making fairly effective shooting. Triangular observation 
in conjunction with multi-gun quick-firing batteries, made 
powerfully defended sectors distinctly dangerous to aircraft, 
and the moral effect was great, as it always has been from 
gun-fire. Since 1918, confidence in Peace in our Time has 
induced a natural reluctance to spend money on even defensive 
armament, and all progress in the science of anti-aircraft 
ground defence in Great Britain has received such a slowing 
up that in spite of certain interesting trials and experiments 
with a wireless-controlled aeroplane as target, the land 
A.A. Batteries have very little more chance of bringing down 
an enemy aeroplane than they had in 1918. 
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It is very different at sea, where the Navy, irritated by 
continual assertions on the part of that type of useful but 
aggravating individual who is always at hand to laud some- 
thing new at the expense of something old ; decided to show 
aircraft that they could not bomb or torpedo warships 
properly armed against air attack, without incurring at least 
equal risk of destruction themselves. The irritation of a 
grub produces within the silent oyster a pearl: the irritation 
of “air experts” has produced within the silent Navy a 
gun. 
Although we may refrain from building military aircraft 
in large numbers lest we should incite a possible enemy to 
do the same, there should be no such reluctance in the direc- 
tion of what practically amounts to passive defence. In 
the course of time there is no doubt that the very primitive 
method of bringing an aeroplane down by throwing lumps 
of metal at it will be replaced by something much more 
effective, but until that time comes, it is essential to make the 
best use of the weapons which are at our disposal. So long 
as the land gunners are going to remain equipped as they 
are at present, or with the weird contrivance brought forth 
by the Ordnance people in 1933 after many years of labour, 
it may be assumed that hostile aircraft visiting us will not 
be seriously hampered by fire from the ground. If, however, 
there was provided a sufficient number of multi-gun batteries 
firing a comparatively light projectile at a rate of not less 
than fifteen rounds per minute, such batteries would be a 
very powerful aid to the defence. Until “‘ robot ’’-controlled 
machines have to be dealt with, accurate and abundant 
artillery fire will do much to discommode and disperse hostile 
aircraft. Gunfire persuades aircraft to fly high. It is more 
frightening than hurting, but it is, from the point of view of 
the defence, very effective frightening. A most powerful 
deterrent to an enemy who was considering daylight or 
visible night bomb raids would be the fact that he would have 
to face, around his target, an accurate and sustained shell 
barrage from a ring of quick-firing guns. 

We might learn something from the Germans in this 
matter. Since they probably have offensive warfare in view, 
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their new anti-aircraft batteries are highly mobile. In the 
purely defensive réle which our batteries would be called 
upon to undertake, this quality of mobility might well be 
spared, but in every other respect, these German guns with 
their scientific fire control and observation posts are worthy 
of our imitation. 

Comparatively few officers in the Royal Air Force to-day 
have experience of anti-aircraft gun-fire, and those who have 
that experience are inclined to minimise its effect. Therefore, 
tradition is on the same side as present-day experience with 
towed targets and dummy aircraft. It is true that the 
gunners were very much at sea in 1914-18, but that is not 
sufficient reason why they should be so ineffective to-day. 
A new form of target was sprung upon them in the midst 
of battle engagement, and it deserved to escape serious 
damage. It did so. Seventeen years of study of the problem 
has, however, simplified it, as enemy aircraft attacking our 
Fleet, and our own aircraft flying over a particular enemy 
territory, would probably discover to their cost. 

The enemy will have to be awaited, and dealt with, at 
target point so long as it is necessary to hit an aeroplane 
in a vulnerable spot with a projectile in order to bring it 
down. The aeroplane of to-day is still completely vulnerable 
at its vitals, and a five-lb. shell which makes direct contact 
there, is infinitely more dangerous than a twenty-five-lb. 
shell merely bursting in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the machine. An aeroplane to a gunner presents the same 
kind of delusive target as a cock pheasant: there is a large 
area in both targets which may be struck without serious 
damage. There is, therefore, everything to be gained by 
using a gun firing even a small shell, if at a rapid rate. A 
single anti-aircraft gun is even then, however, not much 
more useful than a repeating rifle would be against driven 
partridges: batteries are required. 

The principle centres of population in Great Britain might 
well be ringed around with effective anti-aircraft batteries, 
sound ranging apparati, and searchlights, and without disturb- 
ing our domestic or foreign policies, since the object could not 
possibly be construed, either at home or abroad, as pertaining 
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to anything but defence. Minor advantages are that guns and 
searchlights are not so fragile as aircraft, nor do they so 
quickly become obsolescent. Their man-power expense in 
maintenance and operation is not so great, and since quick- 
firing guns would necessarily be mechanically loaded, they 
could well be manned by our increasing C3 population. 

In 1915-18, cellars, basements, and the underground 
railway stations were considered the safest places during 
bomb raids; but it is unlikely they will be so considered 
after the early raids of the next war. Any future enemy 
willing to bomb centres of civil population would probably 
drop gas bombs first, in order to render the street level 
dangerous or uninhabitable. He would probably follow these 
gas bombs with high explosive and inflammable bombs 
in order to cause as much damage as possible. Since war gas 
is heavier than air, all underground entrances would not 
only require to be hermetically sealable, but it would also 
be necessary to equip them with suction fans to draw gas 
charged air away, before ingress or egress would be possible 
without gas helmets. 

These places would also require specially heightened 
air-shafts, and if these shafts became damaged or blocked 
during the secondary bombardment, all occupants below 
would stand the chance of being gassed or asphyxiated. 
Even if it were practicable to equip every person at or below 
ground-level with gas helmets, and have everyone thoroughly 
instructed in their use, underground refugees would still 
have to face the risk of asphyxiation. Training and practice 
are required before effective use can be made of a gas helmet, 
and it can hardly be regarded as a reasonable or essential 
precaution for the general population. It is probable, there- 
fore, that most people would remain above ground. 

The evacuation of the large centres of population would, of 
course, be the safest plan, but this is unlikely to occur unless 
things become desperate, since it would be disruptive, and 
would involve great strain on food, transport, and sanitation 
services. It is probably fairly safe to say that a highly civilized 
and populated country involved in war, requires to be able 
to maintain itself more or less in its normal state with the 
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least possible expenditure of extra effort, if it is to have 
time and strength for the enemy. 


The safest place in a city during a future bomb raid would | 


probably be about the third story up. This should usually 
be reasonably free from gas, and at the same time would 
offer a certain amount of head protection. With a roof 
and preferably a floor above him, the civilian in a future 
war would probably achieve about the same measure of pro- 
tection as the 1915 soldier wearing a shrapnel helmet. 

Consideration of the means for putting most of a city’s 
population at this desirable level would probably lead to the 
allotment of accommodation in buildings according to both 
the day and night population, if the usual morning and 
evening work-residence movement was allowed to continue 
as being better for health, morale, and temper. The allotted 
space in buildings could be rendered fire-proof and gas-tight, 
with a ventilating shaft to the upper air. Furnished with 
iron rations, with both normal and primitive lavatory 
accommodation, and with telephone and wireless facilities, 
it could be rendered habitable by its full complement of 
occupants for as long an an enemy could reasonably sustain 
an incessant attack. Where buildings are contiguous, it 
would be a reasonable precaution if each accommodation 
space was sited on a fireproof corridor running the whole 
length of the building system, and if this corridor was fitted 
at each outside wall with a double compartmented fire-proof 
chamber, it would in case of fire be possible to move the 
resident population in either of two directions without causing 
them to descend to ground level. 

Fire stations might be used as “ Control Stations” for 
each district, communicating news and instructions by wire- 
less, if telephone communications were interrupted. The 
members of the civil population who might reasonably be 
equipped with gas helmets seem to be police, fire brigades, 
salvage corps, ambulance corps, and the repair staffs of the 
water, power, light, telephone, telegraph, food, and com- 
munication services. 

For an enemy to maintain an incessant bombing attack 
for more than a few hours at a time. would not only demand 
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a greater number of enemy aeroplanes than any single Power 
or even possible combination of Powers, are likely to have 
at disposal considering the distance from base to target, 
but would also presuppose a lengthy period during which 
our defence forces were entirely impotent owing to a dense 
cloud cover stretching all the way from the enemy frontiers 
to our cities. Future opponents of Great Britain would 
probably take considerable thought over methods of attack. 
As a nation of individualists, we are difficult to subdue 
collectively (this does not perhaps seem obvious at first 
glance, but it is correct: Marshal Soult found that “ there 
was no beating these English in spite of their generals.’’) 
An enemy who wishes to prevail against us should, therefore, 
do little more than irritate and weary us, and we may not 
be rating a conceivable enemy’s intelligence too highly if 
we make our defence plans accordingly. 


G. O. M. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


“IT was born in her gate, 
Between the palms and the sea, 
Where the world-end steamers wait.” 


So Kipling wrote with love and pride of his birthplace, and 
no doubt he was old enough when he left Bombay to carry 
with him vivid and aching memories of her colourful traffic, 
rich smells, white palaces, green mango-orchards, thunderous 
beaches. He belonged to those wistful generations of children 
who leave their parents in India when they go home to school. 
In the shy intervening years between Bombay and Westward 
Ho was there some house remotely resembling Mrs. Jennett’s 
at some forlorn watering-place. ‘‘ The tide ran out nearly two 
miles on that coast, and the many coloured mud-banks touched 


by the sun sent up a lamentable smell of dead weed.” So we 
read in “‘ The Light that Failed.” Wherever it was, contrasts, 
horrible and desolate, haunted the childish mind. 

Then Westward Ho, where the ink-stained and prankish 
Beetle wrote lampoons and read a great deal in the Head’s 
hospitable library. And so, at the age of seventeen, back to 
the East. There were niches then in India for the scholar 
and the artist. Lockwood Kipling, once head of the Art 
School in Bombay, had fallen back upon the Lahore Museum 
there to study folklore and to gloat over rich treasure-trove 
from Nepal and Tibet. How much the father must have 
taught the son! 

He was certainly proud of the boy, for in 1881, the year 
before Rudyard returned, his father had printed at the press 
of the Civil and Military Gazette, for private circulation, a 
little book of his son’s verses, that Schoolboy Lyrics which is 


now one of the rarest items in the poet’s bibliography. Colonel 
Goulding, in his book on Old Lahore, says that Sir David 
Masson, managing proprietor at one time of the Civil and | 
Military Gazette, gave Rudyard Kipling his first start in | 
Indian journalism. There was another claimant to that 
honour, for we are here in the realm of legend. Well 1 
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remember Sir George Allen, as he afterwards became, tall, 
dignified, courtly, something in the style of Colonel Newcome 
but with a better business-head, who founded the Pioneer 
and later took over the Civil and Military Gazette as its 
outpost in the North, so that the two papers in Kipling’s day, 
and for long after, were owned by the same proprietors. 

To Allen then, as I have heard, Lockwood unburdened his 
perplexity—a remarkable boy, had injured his eyes reading at 
Southsea or somewhere.* Would Allen like to read some 
of his letters—wonderful letters? Yes; by all means ; the 
letters are certainly wonderful. Send the boy along. 

A beloved family, artists and booklovers together : father, 
mother, daughter (no mean poet, she) and son, all collaborated 
to bring out together a Christmas number of the Civil and 
Military Gazette, called, for that reason, Quartette. I saw a 
number up for sale the other day in a London auction-room. 
Lockwood was a “ valued contributor.”” What more natural 
than that Rudyard should slip into the office ? 

If you have read “‘ The Man Who Would be King,” I need 
not describe to you the office of that Lahore newspaper in the 
hot weather—the slow-swung punkahs, the watered khus-khus 
tattis, the intolerable heat (now and then 118 degrees in the 
shade), the “ tinkling terror of the telephone’ announcing 
sudden deaths. There Kipling served his sweltering appren- 
ticeship to letters. 

From 1882 to 1887 on the Civil and Military Gazette at 
Lahore ; from 1887 to 1889 on the Pioneer at Allahabad— 
such were his terms. The Pioneer office was a more stately 
affair—a commodious, dignified building, whitewashed and 
thatched, surrounded by nim and mango trees, in the Civil 
Lines. There must have been George Chesney, the editor, 
shy, proud, scholarly, witty, intrepid Chesney, and Kay 
Robinson, the assistant editor, and (later) that grim, strong 
lowland Scot, Maitland Park, and besides these the best 
brains in the Public Services working (secretly) for the 
Pioneer. 

As Kipling used to say, it “ was not all jam ” in Allahabad 
— subbing ”’ flimsy in the morning, proof-reading—O, such 
*See again The Light that Failed and Baa baa Black Sheep. 
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dirty proofs those Indian compositors produced, those 
Eurasian proof-readers passed !—at night. Then a murder 
trial to report at the Allahabad High Court, or some big polo 
match. Kipling was too fine for such hack-work ; but he 
did it. There is a legend that the manager—a bit of a bully— 
said to Kipling, handing him his last monthly screw: “ Here’s 
your five hundred rupees—and you’re not worth it!” 

Kipling was certainly worth it, yet I doubt if he was quite 
so happy at Allahabad as he had been at Lahore. Those 
marvellous things which he loved to write—the Gadsbys, the 
Plain Tales from the Hills, the Departmental Ditties, every- 
body knew whom they were about. It was a little scandalous, 
And to hang about the Indian City, and Cantonments, and 
the soldiers’ canteens—even for copy—these things a little 
shocked Allen, grated a little on the fastidious Chesney, a 
good deal alarmed the discreet Hensman. Then Kipling was 
a little eccentric about his work. At Lahore, it is said, 
Wheeler, his editor there, sent him to Peshawar for the visit 
of the Amir of Afghanistan. No copy arrived ; but at last 
Kipling turned up at the office. O, the Amir’s visit was a 
tinpot affair—nothing to be said about it, but he had been 
nosing round Peshawar—a wonderful place, and had written 
an article on “‘ The City of Religious Riots.”” Would Wheeler 
like to have it ? 

Colleagues like Kay Robinson and Maitland Park clearly 
perceived his genius. Before Robinson left Allahabad he 
advised Kipling (then at Lahore) to try his fortunes in London. 
Why should he? Kipling replied ; his interests, his people, 
were in India. He would be an Indian journalist for life. 


“* Let us,” he wrote to Robinson, “ depart our several ways in amity, 
you to Fleet Street (where I shall come when I die, if I am good) and 
I to my own place, where I find heat and smells and oil and spices and 
puffs of temple incense and sweat and darkness and dirt and lust and 
cruelty—above all, things wonderful and fascinating innumerable. 
Give me time, give me seven years and three added to them, and abide 
the publishment of Mother Maturin.” * 


But as Kipling’s fame waxed, I suppose he outgrew the 
Pioneer. There was, indeed, one department in which he had 


* “ Mother Maturin ” was the magnum opus of those days which he was 
always writing and always throwing aside—never to be published. 
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complete liberty. He was editor of “The Week’s News,” 
a sort of weekly summary of the daily paper; and there 
you will find much of his best stuff—columns and columns of 
it—although he was only allowed to sign one contribution in 
one number. Razors cannot be forever kept cutting grind- 
stones, and so Kipling borrowed a few hundred rupees from 
Maitland Park—I heard them laugh over that loan years 


afterwards in Cape Town—and set out upon his travels, and 
explored China and Japan, and got to San Francisco, and 
met Miss Ballestier, and so married and set up at Vermont, 
and was happy and famous, and came home to England 
and sojourned at the Cape of Good Hope, and came to know 
Rhodes and Jameson, and settled (ultimately) in that beautiful 
old ironmaster’s house under Burwash in Sussex, and read and 
worked and (in the Great War) suffered. But he was made 
in that great school of men—Northern India. 

In the nineties Kipling’s books were like large stones 
thrown rapidly one after another from a great height into a 
stagnant pond. Each of them made a great splash, delighting 
the young, dismaying the old, drenching the mantles of 
envious critics and angry politicians not a few. When the 
romances of Waverley, when the poems of Byron, when the 
novels of Dickens fell into the pond, there was a similar sort 
of sensation. 

And now people are wondering where they are to place 
him, and I see that Bernard Shaw has already been saying 
that he is “ not so great as Wells.” 

For my part I was educated in literature under George 
Saintsbury, who taught us to value books and writers by the 
palate—by the fineness of the pleasure they gave. We do 
not get poetry, which is the finer sort of pleasure, either 
from Mr. Wells or from Mr. Bernard Shaw ; but when I look 
through the “‘ Collected Poems” of Kipling, it seems to me 
that the varied excellencies of that volume have never been 
surpassed. Hardly a metre untried and unmastered, nor 
hardly one repeated, in all those thousand pages, from the 
simple ballad forms to such intricate stanzas as “‘ The Last 
Chantey.”” What a variety of verbal music, words how fitly 
chosen, what resounding lines and glowing images ! 

“Thus said the Lord in the Vault above the Cherubim.” 
Doubtless Wells could have written better lines, if he had only 
learnt how to write poetry. 

Kipling once told me that he only wrote his tales that 
he might print his poems between them ; but in the lower 
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order of prose is there anything finer (in Wells or elsewhere) 
than these same short stories ? 

No, if we go looking for comparisons (which are usually 
odious) we think of higher game. There is, I dare to say, 
something Shakespearean in the genius of Rudyard Kipling. 
They had both, these two, the clear, untroubled vision, the 
infallible eye, the infallible ear ; they both looked deep into 
the heait of men and things; they both dealt, not in any 
pinchbeck system of ‘‘ Thought,” Fabian or other, but in the 
eternal truths of man and of society and—dare we say ?— 
of God. 

Both had only to rub the lamp of our English language 
and up came the genie with his flashing scimitar. How did 
they do it? The secret is lost with them. Kipling created 
that illusion, which Shakespeare created, of so entering into 
the spirit of a man’s business that the guileless reader is 
willing to swear he must have practised it. ‘‘ They think I 
must be an engineer,” Kipling once said to me with a laugh. 
“They might as well think that things in a picture are solid. 
Let them look behind the frame! A detail well noted, 
touched in with the right word, or the right stroke of a brush 
—it is all sleight of hand.” 

These things belong to genius: Kipling had a mind that 
flashed like lightning ; but behind his easy-seeming art was 
hard work, profound study. I sometimes think that in his 
latter years he refined upon his work too much : he wrote and 
re-wrote, polished and re-polished, until he fined out, possibly, 
something of the life in his stuff. I am not sure. At any 
rate, he was a very great poet, a very great writer of prose. 

But we must not forget the man in the author. No doubt 
he began with the stuff in him ; but India in his time was a 
noble school of manhood, and of politics also. For there 
you learned, if you had the wit, how very shallow and futile 
are most of our political philosophies. Strength, justice, 
wisdom, good manners—these things count in the handling 
of men, and there is little else. 

How good an Englishman Kipling was, and how good a 
man, cleaving to all he thought fair and true and of good 
report in his race and country ! He respected himself, he was 
proud of his craft, he knew the value of an honest man; 
he was not to be bought : 


“1 ha’ harpit ye up to the throne o’ God, 
I ha’ harpit your midmost soul in three ; 
I ha’ harpit ye down to the Hinges o’ Hell, 
And—ye—would—make—a Knight 0’ me!” 
Tan COoLvIn. 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE NATIONAL LARDER 


THE recent King’s Speech endorsed the welcome news that 
the grave deficiencies in our national defences are at last 
to be made good. Among them, and in fact underlying 
them all, is the need of safeguarding our food supplies, 
because it affects alike the Services and the mass of the 
civil population—an army marches on its stomach, as 
Napoleon said, and a starving population behind the lines 
is the greatest asset an enemy can have in helping to break 
the spirit of a nation, without which no victory is durable. 

The protection of the home larder is no new question. 
Before the war it was the subject in 1905 of a Royal 
Commission; not only civilians but naval men _ wrote, 
including Admiral Freemantle, about it, and the whole 
question was also thrashed out in the Morning Post. 
Nothing of course was done by the political Mother 
Hubbards of the day. And then the war came, and caught 
us short, with inadequate supplies in the national cupboard, 
and these became still shorter on the advent of the U-boat. 
At one time we had only 14 days’ supply between us and 
starvation ! 

After the conclusion of the war the nation put on its 
thinking cap. Reconstruction was the order of the day, 
and a sub-committee on agricultural policy was told off to 
consider the question of adequate food supplies. It was 
the epoch of Lloyd-Georgian lavishness. We were still 
thinking, as he had taught us during the war to think, in 
millions. In the interests of agriculture and the country a 
scheme for keeping up the wheat-area at home was adopted, 
with a guaranteed price to the farmers of 90s. a quarter. 

The idea was a thoroughly sound one, but was spoilt 
by the inordinately high figure at which the guarantee was 
fixed, although this could have been easily rectified by a 
sliding scale which rose and fell according to prices, agri- 
cultural or otherwise. Unfortunately agricultural prices 
fell in a vertiginous fashion. The Government took fright 
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and liquidated the whole scheme on such lines that the 
ordinary farmer was left with many difficulties, while those 
who had been unwise enough to buy their farms at boom 
prices, relying on the Government’s guarantee, were left 
more or less permanently crippled. 

I now come to the scheme I wish to lay before the readers 
of The National Review. Though containing several sub- 
stantial alterations, it comprises many features of that put 
forward in the columns of the Morning Post, which in the 
opinion of experts was perfectly feasible and, all things 
considered, not excessively costly. The object in view is 
to keep six months’ supply of wheat in the country, and 
the root idea of the plan was to secure this by the creation 
of national granaries. 

But it is by no means necessary that this six months’ 
supply should be all housed in national granaries. Far less 
storage accommodation would have to be provided by the 
Government if the following proposals were adopted. 

First there might be an extension of the wheat quota. 
At present when the 6,000,000 qrs. of millable wheat are 
exceeded, the farmer only receives a pro rata and not a full 
payment for every qr. of millable corn he produces. In 
1934 there were well over 8,000,000 qrs. grown. With no 
reduction in the payment per qr., it would be easy to 
induce an increase in the yield. It is true that the wheat 
acreage in 1934 was something over a million acres, but it 
was over three million in 1914. Obviously there is plenty of 
good land which with an extension of the quota could be 
put under wheat. Even if we only go back to 1931, the 
arable acreage has shrunk by 300,000 acres and this in spite 
of what the first National Government did during their years 
of office. At a conservative estimate we could look forward 
to well over 8,000,000 qrs. To increase the wheat acreage 
would only be in accord with the promise of the Government, 
repeated almost ad nauseam, to increase the amount of 
agricultural produce in the country. Even with a large 
increase we shall still be in a worse position than in 1914, 
with more than a million less acres under corn and four 
million more mouths to feed. 
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A further means of lessening the number of public 
granaries required would be to encourage the English farmers 
to hold their wheat off the market till the later months of 
the cereal year, by offering a small bonus per qr. for every 
month that up to the next harvest they kept their corn in 
the stack. There is no better way of keeping English wheat 
whose greater moisture content renders it necessary to turn 
over fairly frequently in the ordinary elevator. The small 
extra cost this entailed would be largely met by the money 
saved from turning over this extra wheat in a public granary, 
apart from the more important saving effected by reducing 
the amount of storage otherwise required. If the Government 
adopted the scheme at once, there would be plenty of time 
to get this part of it well going before August. 

A further way of decreasing the number of national 
granaries otherwise required would be to induce the millers 
and those engaged in the corn trade to store a larger amount 
of wheat than they normally do and even to increase their 
present storage accommodation. 

This policy was actually adopted by the Government 
early in the war. They asked the millers to store all they 
could in the interests “ of national security and to prevent 
panic.” The millers loyally responded, after extracting a 
promise from the responsible Minister for food supplies that 
on the arrival of the Indian crop, it should only be gradually 
placed on the market. This was done in respect to the 
first three cargoes and the price of wheat was maintained 
at over 50s. a quarter, and then, to curry popular favour 
for the moment, Mr. Runciman, instead of gradually doling 
out the wheat as he had promised, flung the rest of the crop 
on the market. He half-ruined the millers, the smaller ones 
losing thousands and the largest ones tens of thousands. 
But the effect on the price of bread was only ephemeral. 
The surplus wheat was speedily absorbed by speculators at 
bargain prices, and in a few months’ time prices came back 
at their old level. The only gainers were the speculators, 
who made enormous profits. But the millers “ once bitten, 
twice shy ” determined for the rest of the war not to store 
any more wheat for the Government; and when asked later 
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to do so, simply scoffed at the suggestion. If then they are 
again asked to store wheat beyond their current requirements, 
they must be given a serious guarantee and also some financial 
inducement. 

One way to do this would be as follows :— 

Millers’ stocks fluctuate according to the demands of the 
bakers, who naturally want to buy as cheaply as possible. A 
calculation might be made on the average holding each miller 
held during the last financial year, and a small bonus given 
for the extra amount necessary to keep their silos and 
granaries always full. This would be quite possible, as the 
millers would merely have to “hedge” on the market 
against a possible fall on the extra supplies they were carrying. 
Millers have of recent years so largely increased their storage 
accommodation that it has been roughly calculated they 
could carry from six weeks’ to two months’ supplies, the 
latter seeming the more probable figure. If the normal 
needs of the nation in a year amount to roughly 33,000,000 
qrs., the amount necessary to store for six months would 
be between 16,000,000 and 17,000,000 qrs. An increased 
home production would give us well over 8,000,000 qrs., or 
roughly three months’ supply. Assuming all the English 
wheat not being held, we could allow for well over two 
months’ supply. Millers could hold something under two 
months’ supply. This would leave about two months’ supply 
for which room would have to be found in public granaries. 

But there is an important point to be considered here. 
With the vastly extended range and efficiency of the bombing 
aeroplane, the ordinary granary or silo—which is generally 
situated near or on the sea—would be a conspicuous target 
for the invader. How is this danger to be met ? 

One obvious way would be to build underground granaries. 
I have consulted one of the largest builders of flour mills and 
silos in the country, who says that underground silos are 
certainly feasible. None so far have been built, but, according 
to my informant, the cost of such a silo, compared with 
that of a similar one above ground, would be nearly double. 
This is certainly a formidable objection. 


Is there any way of getting round the difficulty? I : 
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believe there is; and in this connection I propose to quote 
the opinion of another competent expert, Mr. C. B. Bentham, 
who has kindly allowed me to use his name and whose firm 
(Henry Simon, Ltd.) is a household word among those who 
have to do with the construction of flour mills and silos. 

Mr. Bentham has studied the question for over 30 years 
and even given evidence on the subject. I venture to think, 
therefore, there is no one better qualified to express an 
opinion on the subject, and my only misgiving is that he, 
rather than myself, should have written this article. Mr. 
Bentham is not in favour of underground granaries, but he 
thinks that if suitable positions are chosen for the national 
granaries in different parts of the country—preferably 
inland—we shall have largely solved the problem by not 
putting all our eggs into one basket. Thus the damage at 
any one time would be limited to a small percentage. 
Modern silo-buildings or the wheat contained in them may 
be partially destroyed, but it would be difficult to destroy 
either completely. Finally, leaving out overhead charges, 
the cost approximately of creating above-ground silos to 
contain two months’ supply would be about £5,000,000. 
Even if the home-grown wheat and the millers’ storage came 
a little short of four months’ supply we should still have 
something over five months’ supply, and we don’t want to 
build more granaries than are absolutely necessary. 

The capital outlay—£5,000,000, as estimated by Mr. 
Bentham—would not amount to the cost of a single battleship 
of the Nelson type (£6,000,000). The Government have talked 
about spending £100,000,000 to make our roads safe. To 
spend £5,000,000 on safeguarding our food is a flea-bite in 
comparison, and look at the effect on the morale of the 
nation. I do not believe it is possible to overstate this 
psychological factor. With six months’ supply of wheat in 
hand, the ever-present nightmare of national starvation 
would be abolished, and we all, statesmen included, should 
sleep quietly in our beds. Lord Beaverbrook has well 
described the haunting terror that stalked behind the arras 
in the Cabinet chamber in 1918. There is also another point, 
less spectacular but almost equally important, the damage 
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done for life to the health of those who were growing children 
between 1914-18, damage which every teacher and doctor 
can testify to. It would be a crime to the future generations 
if a similar food shortage should be allowed to recur. About 
a year ago the Government raised the tariff on iron and 
steel because they did not mean to be faced in case of war 
with a shortage of these indispensable metals. Can they 
long remain insensible to the far more serious question of a 
war shortage in the nation’s food ? 

In the next war supplies from abroad will be much more 
difficult to maintain. Our Navy will be much smaller, and 
with the U-boat vastly more efficient, convoying will be 
many times more difficult, and in addition there will be 
fleets of long-distance aeroplanes with cargoes of bombs to 
drop not only on our men-of-war but also on our unprotected 
merchantmen. No one would be more relieved than our 
sailors if this question of convoying food were reduced to 
normal dimensions. Anything that would reduce this side 
of the Navy’s work would be welcomed by the Admiralty, 
who will have its hands fuller than ever in the next war. 

So far the Government have pledged themselves to 
strengthening our sorely depleted Army and Navy and 
increasing our indispensable aircraft. They have even taken 
the alarmist step of drawing up schemes for defence against 
air raids, and gone so far as to propose to provide the whole 
population with gas-masks. Yet they have done nothing 
about food, though bread is even more essential than gas- 
masks. It is little good protecting the mouths of the million 
if you have nothing to put into them. And it is no good 
being armed to the teeth if you have nothing for your molars 
to chew. The fall of Rome, though long delayed, dates 
from the day that the Gracchi fought and lost the battle of 
Italian agriculture against the plutocrats and demagogues. 
If England goes on starving her agriculture, which should be 
her surest defence, she will wake up one day to find she is 
starving her whole population. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
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CIRCULAR 1444 


As is shown by the title, circulars issued by the Board of 
Education are numerous. They appear from time to time, 
and inform the local authorities (and incidentally the general 
public) of the educational policy of the Government of the 
day. A few years ago, Circular 1421 was famous, or infamous, 
according to your point of view. The earlier circular 
impressed on the local authorities the necessity for strict 
economy. ‘The present one reverses that policy, and encour- 
ages the authorities to spend freely whatever is required for 
immediate educational needs, or in preparation for the 
proposed raising of the legal school-leaving age. The policy 
of generous spending is encouraged, not only by words, but 
by an increase in Government grants. In particular, the 
grant in aid of buildings, playing-fields and equipment is to 
be increased from 20 to 50 per cent., that for conveyance of 
school children from 20 to 40 per cent. No upper limit is 
now to be placed on the number of special places in secondary 
schools, though the lower limit still remains at 25 per cent. 
of the previous year’s admissions. State scholarships are 
to be increased from 300 to 360, and are now open to all 
secondary schools. Recommendations are made for an increase 
in nursery schools, technical education, and medical service. 
There is also a very important and necessary proposal for 
reducing the size of “ over-large classes where these still 
exist.” They still do exist. 

Needless to say, the circular has been received with 
a chorus of approval from educationists, and it is 
with some misgivings that anyone interested in educa- 
tion ventures to temper appreciation with a word of 
criticism. Educationists generally, who do not consider 
the financial problem, will probably think it too good to 
be true. It is hardly the business of an educational expert, 
as such, to decide how much money can be spent on 
education. But we are none of us merely “ as such,”’ and the 
doubt does arise whether all these recommendations have been 
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clearly thought out, whether the Board of Education has 
consulted the Treasury, whether they know, or have even 
roughly estimated, the cost, and whether the Treasury has 
agreed that the cost can be met. We are all citizens; we 
know the paramount necessity of national defence, and that 
increased expenditure on these vital national services is now 
urgently needed. We also know that taxation is very high, 
and that the recent increase in prosperity still leaves nearly 
two million unemployed. We may, therefore, have doubts 
whether the Government fully understand what they are 
doing, and whether they have counted the cost—not merely 
the immediate cost, but that in succeeding years. 

From the educational point of view, nothing is more 
harmful than violent reversals of policy. From every point 
of view, the alternation of generous spending and drastic 
economy is to be deprecated, and the fear of the educationist 
who looks forward a little is that this may occur again. It 
is not good for education that we should now spend excessively, 
and then, a few years later, find ourselves faced with a violent 
economy campaign: proposals to cut teachers’ salaries by 
20 per cent., and to cut down educational expenditure in other 
ways gravely detrimental to efficiency. Let us try at all 
times to preserve reason and balance, and to build steadily 
and sanely for the future. 

These various proposals of the Government are, from 
the educational point of view, generally speaking, good. 
But they are not all equally good. Some improvements are 
urgent and necessary, if our present educational system is 
to be efficiently maintained. Others are an extension of our 
system, which, while there is much to be said for it, has not 
the same immediate and paramount necessity. A reasonable 
policy is to do first those things, which are immediately 
necessary, and afterwards to do those things which are 
merely desirable. 

Among the necessary things, an important item is the 
reduction in the size of classes. In London, the local authority 
is slowly, very slowly, working to the ideal of a maximum 
class of 40 in the elementary schools, and 48 in the infants’ 
schools. Anyone with experience of teaching knows that 
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such a reform is needed. If a teacher is to teach, not merely 
drill, a class, a number greater than 40 is unwieldy. It is 
very desirable that some limit of this kind should be universal. 
Secondary school teachers are loudly complaining of the 
number of classes greater than the normal limit of 30, many 
of which are greater than 35. In some areas of increasing 
population, new schools, primary and secondary, are urgently 
needed. Other schools are defective, and badly need repair, 
extension, or rebuilding. It hardly seems sound policy 
to lump together all proposals for new building. The pro- 
viding of efficient education for our present school population 
should take first place, the extension of our system should 
take second place. 

Working on these lines, it is not difficult to divide the 
proposals of the Government into classes of greater or less 
importance or urgency. The rendering efficient of our 
present system comes first. Among the new proposals, the 
providing of further facilities for technical education is, 
perhaps, the most important. In that we are, as the circular 
implies, below ‘the best standards of other countries.” 
Increased nursery schools, adult education, and the increase 
of the number of pupils in the present type of secondary 
schools are of much less importance. Indeed, as the present 
secondary education is purely academic, and leads mainly 
to the black-coated occupations (with aircraft apprentices 
and policemen as a variation), it is an open question whether 
the numbers admitted to this type of education, until it is 
thoroughly reorganised, is not sufficient, and whether some who 
now obtain scholarships derive any real benefit from their 
education. On the other hand, the small number of extra 
State scholarships to the Universities is money well spent. 
Many who obtain distinctions in their Higher Certificate 
examination, a very high standard, fail to get a State scholar- 
ship. It is at present easy to get into the secondary schools, 
but very difficult to get further. The proposals of the circular 
require consideration in due proportion, and a proper balance 
should be maintained between them. 

One noticeable feature of the circular is that some of its 
recommendations are such as can only be carried out effec- 
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tively by a large education authority. Special schools for 
defective children is one. Dental treatment with the pro. 
posed unit of one dentist for 5,000 children (or 4,000 in a 
rural area) is another. What is a small urban area with 
8,000 children to do? Theoretically a number of arrange- 
ments could be made, but practically we may be reasonably 
certain that the work would be done by one dentist. The 
circular particularly emphasises that technical education 
“transcends administrative boundaries,” and calls upon the 
local authorities to co-operate to the fullest extent. We 
trust that this co-operation will be forthcoming, though it 
is not always easy. But the suggestion does call attention 
to a curious anomaly, and a partial solution of the whole 
difficulty. In a previous article in this journal attention 
was called to the desirability of unifying the education in 
the primary and secondary schools. An easy step towards 
that ideal is to place them under the same administration, 
Surely it is obvious that a number of the difficulties men- 
tioned in the circular would be solved, partially at any rate, 
if we made the authorities responsible for secondary education 
responsible also for the primary education in their whole area. 
If we are going to reorganise our educational system, let us 
at least put primary and secondary education under the 
same administrative bodies. The small towns which are 
authorities for primary education, but not for secondary 
education, can well yield their powers to the counties. A 
number of anomalies will thereby be removed, and some of 
the difficulties of co-operation would thus be solved. 
Generally speaking, we can regard this circular with a 
modified appreciation. It is intended to be a preliminary 
to the Bill for the raising of the school-leaving age, and 
cannot be fully appreciated until we have the Bill before us. 
Some of us are doubtful about the wisdom of what, I suppose, 
is its main provision, but we shall no doubt understand the 
circular better when we can consider as a whole the new 
educational policy. 
H. 8. SHELTON. 
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THE PEASANT CLASS OF INDIA 


WHILE it is generally believed that the vast mosaic of life 
in India—the extraordinary differences of races, creeds 
and languages, to say nothing of customs—is held together 
by the British Raj, some of the credit for the maintenance 
of a relative consolidarity should really be given to the 
amazing system which India has invented—a system of 
social relationships, which has made hundreds of varying 
groups to live in close proximity, year in and year out, 
without any special friction, except when, as now, there is 
some definite political advantage to be fought for. The 
caste system has been maligned and criticised, and sometimes 
justly so, by both Indian and foreign reformers and pro- 
gressives. During the past half century, improved means 
of communication and transportation, the spread of western 
methods of education and a revolution in industries, have 
gone a great way toward shaking some of the indigenous 
beliefs of the system. This is particularly the case in the 
cities and industrial centres, where caste habits are not only 
irksome and inconvenient, but impractical and absurd. 
For instance, a Brahmana, or high-caste Hindu, if he is to 
pay strict attention to the essential detail of ceremonial 
purity, would be obliged to take a bath each time he touches 
a person belonging to one of the lower castes ; and in cities 
like Bombay or Madras, where every Brahmana is in daily 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men, the necessity 
of bathing more than a dozen times a day for the proper 
observance of the rule, would make the caste-man’s life a 
steady series of purifications. In a general survey of con- 
ditions among Hindu students and professional and business 
men, the evidence points to a slackening of caste observances. 
While a great many Indian patriots are still holding on to 
the ways of their fathers, modifications and changes are 
inevitably invading the ancient strongholds of caste, and 
among the younger generations the feeling is strong that 
the barriers of caste exclusiveness are an impediment to 
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Indian progress and well-being. In nearly every province, 
members of the Servants of India Society, the Arya Samaj, 
the Brahma Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, and the various 
Social Reform Conferences, are contending for equality rights, 
the social freedom of the individual, and justice for all, 
These three principles, they contend, are obviously opposed 
by the regulations and the doctrines of the caste system. 

But, while it is true that growing numbers of Indian 
patriots and reformers and agitators are busily engaged in 
making changes, advocating the overthrow of social barriers, 
and pleading for the abolition of caste rules and regulations, 
the greater masses in the thousands of village communities 
still remain inert, immobile, and unconscious of the stir and 
commotion in reform circles. Out of the three hundred and 
fifteen millions and more, a little over a million are among the 
reformers and agitators, and the rest of the millions upon 
millions continue to live their lives according to the rules 
and beliefs of those who have lived in remote antiquity. 
Thousands of these old-world communities, in which no 
one takes a newspaper, are unaffected by the protests of the 
city-folk. Occasionally the news reaches them of legislative 
councils, ballot boxes and national congresses. But their 
enthusiasms are reserved for the temple, perhaps, with its 
four-handed figure of Vishnu which some wealthy grain- 
dealer is erecting as a thank-offering for a son, or for the 
delights of the annual pilgrimage to the sacred bathing-pool 
where the foot-print of the god is clearly stamped on the 
rock. They may submit to vaccination because it is pre- 
scribed, but they have greater faith in the efficacy of oblations 
to their own gods and goddesses. It is roughly estimated 
that eight out of every ten of these village folk can only 
make a thumb-mark, and then someone would have to guide 
that thumb to the right spot. 

It is among these numerous communities of peasant-folk 
that one is able to see the operations of the caste system 
at their best and their worst. Whatever reforms are 
advocated for the progress of modern India must include 
in their changes and modifications a very sympathetic study 
of conditions prevailing among at least two hundred and 
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eighty millions of naturally religious, docile, gentle, peaceable 
and temperate caste-men, the vast majority of whom are 
singularly unresponsive to social and national progress. 

For a closer and more thorough investigation of con- 
ditions among the peasant class in India, one naturally 
turns to the average Hindu village community, where the 
characteristics of peasant life are preserved among at least 
nine-tenths of the entire population of the country. A 
normal Hindu village will contain about two hundred 
inhabitants, living in huts or cabins, sometimes scattered, 
near a river or small lake, or a reliable well. The system of 
organization is based on a simple form of home rule which 
had its origin in the patriarchal constitution of society when 
a family of brothers—joint owners of the family land— 
lived together and cultivated the soil as co-partners under 
a paternal head. Most Hindu villages are a collection of 
such families united in intimate corporate relations. 

The life of the average Hindu villager is simple and 
frugal ; his house is generally small and built after a primitive 
style; the floors are commonly of earth, with mats spread 
out to take the place of chairs. In some rural districts, all 
the furniture would not exceed a few rupees worth, and 
usually consists of a hand-mill for grinding grain, two or 
three beds—rough frames with a mat stretched on them— 
and a great number of brass, copper and earthen vessels for 
cooking and other purposes. Add to this a basket or box 
of bright cloths for gala-dress and a few trinkets and pieces 
of jewelry for the family. The average Indian peasant’s 
wants are few and easily satisfied. His income is not, and 
cannot be, measured in money. As a rule he derives from 
the land which he owns and cultivates most of the necessaries 
of life for himself and his family. He retains so much of his 
produce for seed and so much for home consumption, and 
disposes of whatever surplus there may be—not in open 
market, but to the village banya, or shop-keeper, with whom 
he has an account for cash advanced and goods supplied. 

Of course, the actual features of village organisation vary 
in the different provinces. Bengal has no organised village 
system, and in certain parts of Madras there are no regular 
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villages. The people live in scattered households. But as 
a general rule, there is some sort of organisation, at least to 
enable the head-man to keep the community together and 
assess individual cultivators for village revenue. Most villages 
are provided with a night-watchman, a grain warder, a 
distributor of water for irrigation purposes, a potter, a brass 
and copper worker, a carpenter, a washerman, a confectioner, 
a money-lender, a barber, and astrologer. They are the 
servants of the community. The occupations that are 
regarded as essential to the economy of the village social life 
are those of the barber, the astrologer, the washerman, and 
the potter. In a study of these functionaries, we have found 
much of what is tremendously interesting in the caste system. 
Here, at least, is a glimpse of the understandable aspect of 
social relationships, and there is much in it that we have found 
both logical and amusing. 

In the average Hindu village, where every man is 
expected to shave, and forbidden by the regulations of 
caste to operate on himself, the barber is an important 
person. His appointment is more or less official. His 
rights are protected by the caste system and nobody dares 
to infringe on them. Since no Hindu feels himself able to 
participate in religious ceremonies at the temple if not 
shaved clean, for “‘ sin adheres to the hairs of the head,” 
the services of the barber are most important. The barber 
could make a villager’s life miserable by refusing to shave 
him. It is to every villager’s advantage to keep in the 
good graces of the barber. He is the social conscience of 
the community ; he knows the domestic history and gossip 
of most of the families; he is the local newspaper. His 
reputed knowledge of human nature, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the members of his generation, give him an unusual 
opportunity to act as a matrimonial agent; and, with his 
wife, he becomes responsible for a number of important 
alliances in the community. 

Next in importance comes the astrologer. He is called 
in when alliances arranged by the barber are contracted, for 
no member of the village would ever think of launching 
upon any such hazardous undertaking as marriage without 
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consulting the influence of the stars. When a child is 
born, the astrologer casts the horoscope ; when a marriage 
is contemplated, the horoscopes of both parties are produced 
and compared ; and if the stars in their courses are favourable 
to the suggested union, then the marriage is agreed upon 
and the auspicious day and hour are named by the astrologer. 

The services of the washerman are equally important. 
They are in great demand at weddings, births, and funerals, 
where much fine linen is in urgent request. The washerman 
and his family provide the guests at the wedding with clean 
apparel; also the chief mourners at the funerals with 
immaculate loin-cloths; and, in return, receives a great 
share of the gifts on these occasions. 

Since there is a caste prejudice in most villages against 
using the same earthen dish twice, the potter has an assured 
and steady occupation. He is busy at his wheel all the 
year round, producing a great variety of cooking utensils 
and dishes for his fellow-villagers. 

In each village, according to the arrangements of the 
caste system, every man is more or less tied to the trade 
of his fathers. He is expected to confine himself to a par- 
ticular occupation all his life. Although modern industrialism 
has changed conditions in some parts of the country, forcing 
some occupational groups to abandon their old industries and 
take up new ones, the barber, the astrologer, the washerman 
and the potter have not found it necessary to abandon their 
respective occupations, and do not anticipate any immediate 
change in their well-defined duties as castemen. 

Custom, declares the Hindu reformer, is the god whom 
the village worships. This being so, one can easily see that 
the reason why the barber keeps on barbering, and the 
astrologer continues to cast horoscopes, is explained by the 
simple answer, “it is custom.” Why does the Hindu 
peasant (ryot) continue to use his ancestral plough? A new 
plough is introduced, and admittedly does the work more 
efficiently, but the villager shakes his head. No, he prefers 
to resume his labour with the plough that has scratched the 
surface of his father’s field for generations. In his way of 
thinking, nothing can compensate for the relinquishment of 
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time-honoured custom. ‘‘ My father, and his father before 
him, used this plough ...would you have me do 
differently ? ” 

The unit of the peasant society is the family in the 
narrower sense, comprising a patriarch, his wife or wives, 
his unmarried daughters, his sons and their wives and 
children. The authority of the patriarch is more or less 
absolute. ‘“‘In the Hindu family,” says Dr. J. B. Pratt, 
“both the beauty and the weakness of the Hindu character 
and of the whole Indian point of view find themselves 
reflected to a striking degree. When a young man marries, 
he brings his wife to his father’s house, where his older 
brothers and their wives and children are living, and where 
everyone is subject to the head of the house. .. . Grand- 
children and great-grand-children are born into it; cousins 
are brought up like brothers ; all the women are like mothers 
to all the children; each member of the household who 
earns anything by his labours puts his earnings into the 
common fund which is disposed of by the head of the house 
for the common good ; all the interests are pooled, and the 
only interests to be considered are the interests of all. In 
such a family there will be relatively little individual 
responsibility for anyone but the head of the house, relatively 
little training in independence and initiative. On the other 
hand, there will be equally slight development of the coarser 
and more selfish aspect of individualism which is perhaps 
the fundamental danger of our western civilization.” 

The home-life of the average peasant commune is simple 
and frugal. The women, in most instances, have no voice 
in the household affairs, but are entrusted with the numerous 
domestic duties. After the morning meal, those who have 
occupations take their leave, not to eat again till nightfall, 
unless it be a few sweetmeats to stay the pangs of hunger. 
The evening brings supper, after which everybody indulges 
in conversation and rest. 

What keeps the family organization together is the 
precaution ordained by the doctrine of caste, to keep the 
family possessions within the family circle, and to guard the 
household from outside interference. 
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Hence marriage, in the eyes of the Hindu peasant, is the 
most important, certainly the most inviolable, of all domestic 
institutions, involving the intricate questions pertaining to 
property, family usage, consanguinity and creed. Marriage 
rules vary in different communities, but in general the main 
rule is endogamy ; a man must marry within his own caste. 
One set of taboos contracts the circle within which a man 
must marry, another set artificially expands the circle within 
which he may not marry, and a third set of rules imposes 
social disabilities on the women. Also, as a general thing, 
there is no such thing as divorce in Hindu marriage. The 
wife must remain with her husband until death parts them. 
The husband may cease to live with his wife, he may bring 
in other women to his home, he may punish her according 
to the law, but still she remains his wife. All of which, of 
course, makes the position of women in the caste system 
difficult and unfair. 

It is laid down as a principle that the average Hindu 
woman is for all life in tutelage: first to her father, then to 
her husband, and lastly to her son. Her father protects her 
in childhood, her husband protects her in youth, and her 
son protects her in old age; hence, “‘a woman is never fit 
for independence,” says Manu (IX, 2-3). This is the 
theoretical statement of conditions. In actual practice, says 
the close observer, the wife or the mother of the head 
of the house has as much authority in domestic matters 
as he. 

Early marriages are common in some communities, where 
the motives for such marriages are manifestly shown to be 
kinship, property and social considerations. On several 
occasions these child-marriages have been known to lead to 
tragic results, often to the production of feeble infants, un- 
happy homes, and physical suffering and even death to the 
child-wife. 

The custom of child-marriage entails the system of child- 
widowhood. If a girl who has been betrothed at infancy 
should lose her husband, say at three years of age, she then is 
compelled by the rules of caste to assume the rank of widow, 
and remain in widowhood all the days of her life. In the 
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average Hindu community the widow is regarded as in- 
auspicious ; she is addressed as though she were to blame 
for all the misfortunes that attended the death of her husband, 
Her position, of course, varies with the family and home in 
which her lot is cast. But, as a rule, the widow is more or 
less an object of pity ; she is shunned, sometimes despised, 
and treated ignominiously. Among certain groups, her head 
is shaved, and she is obliged to wear coarse garments and 
refrain from wearing any jewelry. It is estimated that of 
the twenty-three million widows among the Hindus, nearly 
112,000 are under the age of ten years. There was a time 
when widows were burned on the funeral pyres of their dead 
husbands, but the custom prevailed more among the higher 
classes than among peasants, and the inhuman rites of sati, 
or widow-burning, were ultimately prohibited by the British 
Government in 1829. 

Although during the past half-century or so numerous 
village communities have been “ touched” by over thirty- 
thousand miles of railway, there still remain as many village 
communities on whom little or no impression has been made 
by the changes and revolutions of the new era. It is still 
true that in thousands of peasant communities the inhabitants 
obtain their food supply from the grain and pulses and 
vegetables grown in the land surrounding them ; they still 
clothe themselves in cotton that is grown locally, spun and 
woven into cloth by peasant hands. 

The conditions prevailing in these isolated and primitive 
peasant communities take on special interest at this time, 
because of recent important legislative and reform measures, 
and because of the appointment of a new Viceroy, who, 
we are informed, has travelled throughout India and has 
studied the life of the peasants with unusual interest and 
sympathy. Whatever reforms are suggested for the improve- 
ment of conditions in peasant communities, the fact must be 
borne in mind that these communities are not interested in 
change. If anything is to be done, the initiative and leader- 
ship must of necessity come from the outside. The village 
council—if there is any—is more interested in matters 
pertaining to caste regulations, and has no particular desire 
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to improve sanitary and hygienic conditions, or provide for 
the education of the masses. 

The three conditions that seem to call for urgent reform 
in peasant communities are very evident and important : 
The indifference, the ignorance, and the divisions that exist 
among the masses. The indifference may be due to the 
ignorance of the average peasant ; and there is no doubt in 
the mind of most Indian reformers that a great measure of 
the ignorance may be attributed to the caste system which 
establishes the differences within village units. 

Critics of the caste system have pointed out that the 
doctrine of Karma, which determines the place of each 
individual in the caste arrangement of Hindu society, is 
responsible for the fatalistic outlook of life that deprives 
the average peasant of so much initiative, originality and 
interest in community life. The casteman is inoculated 
with the worship of tradition, with the habit of looking at 
things in a fixed way. To go through the common round, 
to accomplish the daily task, to live as one’s fathers lived— 
can one ask for anything better? The son of a peasant 
must remain a peasant ; what business has he with any other 
occupation? This philosophy has led to centuries of 
stagnation. 

The division of the community into the four main castes 
and outcastes, and the sub-division into numerous other 
groups, has resulted in a social cleavage which, according 
to those who have analysed the situation carefully, fails to 
raise the standards of living of the lower strata of the com- 
munity, and prevents any co-operation in matters of social 
welfare. Also, it acts on the economic life of the community, 
preventing the development of individual resources. The 
ideas of purity and pollution that exist between the various 
caste groups are in themselves a hindrance to co-operation 
in business. 

The three fundamental principles advocated by most of 
the reform groups in India to-day are a belief in the equal 
rights of all men, the social freedom of the individual, and 
the institution of social justice for all. These three principles 
are obviously not understood by the peasant casteman, 
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who prohibits a man from engaging in any work or trade which 
is not prescribed by caste rules or custom, and limits and 
restricts his own actions into the bargain. In a recent study 
of the Indian peasant the whole matter is summed up by the 
author, N. Gangulee, in the statement that the basic essential 
of all betterment in Indian affairs lies in the removal of 
‘the deep chasms between the different social strata.” * 

The expressed aim of reformers in India to-day is to achieve 
ultimate self-government for India, and efforts are made 
on all hands to formulate some programme that would include 
the Indian peasant in this dream of the future. All en. 
lightened Hindu leaders are able to see the difficulty and 
danger of moving faster than the internal conditions warrant. 
Before anything approaching self-government can be realized, 
it is most evident to students of the social and economic 
problems of peasant communities, India must have a larger 
measure of education, an improved social system, and 
reasonable conditions of economic life. 

Any educational scheme that seeks to aid the peasant 
communities must seek to correct the three ideas present in 
the average Hindu casteman’s mind: namely, that Society 
is not a Unity, but is made up of numerous distinct and 
different groups ; that every man is born into a certain group, 
and his career and destiny are fixed by the Law of Karma; 
and that it is the duty of every man to preserve the purity 
of his caste by observing the rules of caste and by keeping 
aloof from other men of lower caste. The reform educational 
programme should endeavour to substitute a new set of 
ideas, offering an education to all classes, without any dis- 
tinctions, because it is believed that all mankind are one. 
Also, the new educational programme should emphasize the 
fact that every human being is to be judged on his own 
personal character and fitness, irrespective of the fact that 
he comes from Brahmin or Sudra stock. The ultimate 
purpose of the educational programme should be to banish 
illiteracy from among all classes in the village communities ; 
to offer to every individual, as far as it is possible, an oppor- 


*N. Gangulee, The Indian Peasant and His Environment (The Linlithgow 
Commission and After); Foreword by Sir Stanley Reed, N Y., 1935. 
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tunity to learn some useful trade, so that he may be able 
to earn an independent livelihood ; to offer to every woman 
an opportunity for an education ; to instruct every individual 
in the duties and responsibilities of community welfare ; to 
bring all classes together and to promote goodwill among 
them. Other matters, such as the raising of standards of 
living among the peasant communities by promoting freer 
intercourse between the various communities, the inculcation 
of habits of thrift, and the instruction of leaders in matters 
pertaining to medical aid, health and sanitation, will form 
an integral part of the operations of regional departments of 
education. Much of this work has already been attempted 
and has produced worthwhile results. The labours of Christian 
missionary agencies have proved tremendously valuable in 
pointing the way for the reform organizations. 

The work in connection with the education of the Indian 
peasant cannot be hurriedly planned ; it calls for a patient 
and sympathetic understanding of the needs of a great 
variety of communities. The services of hundreds of well- 
trained and liberal-minded students of the Universities and 
Teachers’ Training Colleges and Schools in India may well be 
enlisted in this great undertaking. It is well for every re- 
former to remember that a mere change in government, a 
mere act of the legislature, will not transform the casteman 
in the Indian village communities ; what the present times 
call for is a system of education that will train peasants to 
understand the changes that are suggested for their welfare ; 
a system that will most effectively reduce the illiteracy of the 
land, and inculcate a liberal sense of social justice among the 
numerous castemen. 


In the words of the Joint Select Committee, the new 
constitution is supposed to “ contain within itself the seeds 
of growth ’—which is taken to mean that if the accorded 
measure of responsible government in the Provinces succeeds, 
greater scope for self-government will be granted. In the 
light of this promise for the future, wherein the vast masses 
of India are to co-operate in the work of administration, 
the case of the ignorant, the indifferent and the divided groups 
of India’s peasantry should be given immediate consideration. 
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SPAIN STEPS TO THE RIGHT 


A READER of the articles on Spain, which have appeared in 
The National Review at intervals since the revolution and the 
expulsion of the monarchy took place in 1931, will have 
noticed how the Spaniards are gradually but surely recover. 
ing their own souls, freeing themselves from the slavery of 
socialism imposed on them by those disciples of Karl Marx 
who obtained control of Spain in April of that year, and 
returning to the traditions of conservatism and Christianity, 
which are and have been throughout history the predominant 
factors in the creation of Spanish civilization and the Spanish 
character. 

As has been pointed out repeatedly in these articles, the 
conflict in Spain was a straight and unequivocal fight between 
the creeds and ethical codes of Christ on the one side and of 
Karl Marx on the other. After that brief and astonishing 
episode, the six years’ dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, during 
which period Spain progressed materially and spiritually to 
an extent unprecedented in the history of any country in 
such a short time and which was the most prosperous and 
tranquil period that Spain had experienced for five hundred 
years, the political machine became weaker and weaker, 
owing to the lack of a leader to succeed Primo de Rivera, and 
suddenly and unexpectedly collapsed in 1931, when the 
revolutionary caucus captured the government machine and 
King Alfonso fled. This revolutionary caucus proceeded to 
destroy the whole edifice of the Spanish nation and to attempt 
to reconstruct it on purely Marxian and antichristian lines, 
but though the destruction took place, the reconstruction, 
as was perhaps inevitable, failed in its realization. 

Seeing that they had failed to impose on Spain by parlia- 
mentary democratic methods the theories and practices that 
were so foreign to her character, and finding that their power 
was waning, the socialists then made a bid for a dictatorship 
of force by means of allying themselves with the Reds, and 
attempted the abortive Revolution of April, 1934, which cost 
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Catalonia its infant autonomy and Asturias a bloody warfare 
of some weeks’ duration. This revolution and the subsequent 
revelations of corruption on the part of some of the socialist 
ministers and politicians gave the coup de grace to the socialist 
party, and Spain took a big step from the left to the right 
when her government came under the control of the Radical 
party, who stand halfway between the Conservative and 
Marxian parties. 

Last October, however, the radicals in their turn appear 
to have committed political suicide, and the weapon they 
used on themselves was similar to that which had helped in 
the downfall of the socialists—namely, their own corruption. 
Just as some of the socialist ministers and politicians had 
lined their pockets by the gun-running enterprises, which 
caused so much scandal in 1934, so many of their radical 
colleagues and successors were suddenly revealed in October, 
1935, as using their positions for personal gain in the startling 
and novelesque disclosures of the Spanish gambling scandal, 
of which the following is an outline. 

The principal figures are an adventurous financier called 
Strauss, whose race and nationality is not stated but can be 
suspected from his name ; Aurelio Lerroux, the adopted son 
of the many times Prime Minister, Alejandro Lerroux ; Pablo 
Uczudun, the famous Spanish boxer; Juan Pic y Pon, ex- 
Minister and Governor-General of Catalonia, and various 
other lesser luminaries. Two ex-Prime Ministers, two ex- 
Home Secretaries, ex-Ministers of War and the Navy, and an 
Under-Secretary are all implicated, and the scandal has shaken 
Spanish Republican political life and organization to the core. 

So much is this so that the Parliamentary Committee set 
up to examine the matter abandoned the traditional Spanish 
methods of procrastination, finished their investigation, and 
delivered judgment within three days. As the Committee 
was not a judicial body, but a purely Parliamentary one, it 
restricted itself to including in its list of implicated persons 
those who were Members of Parliament or people who had 
occupied some public post, without taking into account the 
private people who were implicated. This list consisted of 
eight names, of which the outstanding figures are : 
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Rafael Salazar Alonzo, a Radical Deputy, ex-Minister 
and Mayor of Madrid. 

Aurelio Lerroux, adopted son of the ex-Premier. 

Juan Pic y Pon, ex-Radical Minister of Marine and 
Governor-General of Catalonia. 

José Valdivia, head of the Police. 

It had often been rumoured during 1934 and previous 
years that the ban on gambling, imposed during the dictator. 
ship of Primo de Rivera, was about to be lifted, and it was 
well known that in 1934 the famous Casino of San Sebastian 
had been reopened, and that the first night’s play was inter. 
rupted and stopped by armed police. It was also known that, 
soon after that episode, gambling of the roulette type had 
taken place and continued for a week at the hotel at For. 
mentor in the Island of Majorca, and that this had also been 
stopped by the police. However, though both these incidents 
were well known and much commented, their inside history 
had never been revealed, and the incidents were on their way 
to be forgotten when the present disclosures took place. 

One day in September the President of the Republic, 
Don Niceto Alcala Zamorra, received a letter from The 
Hague from a Mr. Daniel Strauss, enclosing an apparently 
fully documented account of the negotiations between himself 
and various Spaniards with a view to obtaining permission 
from the Spanish Government to establish gambling tables on 
a particular system of his own, which eventually resulted in 
the incidents which took place in San Sebastian and Formentor. 

The particular system was called “ Straperlo”’ and, in 
order to get round the gambling restrictions, it was designated 
“a game of skill,” though from all accounts it was very 
similar to the ordinary roulette, which is forbidden. 

Mr. Strauss’ letter partook of the character of blackmail, 
for he offered his silence and the originals of his documents 
against a payment of 85,000 florins, at which he estimated his 
expenditure. He doubtless calculated that the President 
might prefer to pay this blackmail to having many of his 
prominent ministers and political colleagues exhibited as 
trafficking in government concessions for bribes, but he 
made a miscalculation, for the President, after some thought 
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and delay, handed the letter and documents to his Govern- 
ment, and revealed their existence in the official gazette, 
with the consequences already related. 

The following is an outline of Mr. Strauss’ story, which 
can be given credence in detail or not, but its substance must 
be true, as it has caused the Parliamentary Committee’s 
action in citing the names of the culpable officials and sug- 
gesting that they should be suspended. 

In May, 1934, Mr. Strauss came to Spain, bringing with 
him his “ Straperlo ” table, which was exhibited to Aurelio 
Lerroux, Uczudun, Pic y Pon, and others in a special 
room in the Hotel Ritz in Madrid. All were pleased with the 
table and proceeded to discuss plans for obtaining the 
Government’s permission to instal it for gambling, Aurelio 
Lerroux promising that he would get the permission through 
the influence that he and his father, the ex-Prime Minister, 
had with Salazar Alonzo, the Home Minister, under whose 
jurisdiction it lay. 

Strauss proceeds to relate on page after page details of the 
intrigues, bribes and negotiations, including the formation 
of a syndicate in which the various percentages to be allocated 
to the various interested people were stated. He relates how, 
owing to perpetual procrastinations, he again and again 
decided to abandon his project, but was always over-persuaded 
by Aurelio Lerroux and returned to the charge. He gives an 
account of how the Home Minister promised his consent and 
how the table was taken to the Ministry and examined there 
by the Minister at one o’clock in the morning. 

Eventually the permission was granted, according to 
Strauss, and he proceeded at great cost to lease and redecorate 
the Casino at San Sebastian and bring from abroad the 
paraphernalia of croupiers, etc. ; the tables were opened and 
closed in the same night, as has been described above. It is 
clear that Strauss had not paid the sums promised as bribes, 
which was almost certainly the reason why, although it had 
been granted, the permission was made ineffective. 

Not content with this failure, Strauss and his associates 
continued their activities and eventually obtained permission 
to instal their tables at Formentor in Majorca, where, after 
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much expenditure of money and eight days’ gambling, the 
tables were again closed by the police as they had been at 
San Sebastian. 


Strauss then found himself abandoned by his associates, 


with nothing to show but an expenditure which he estimates 
at 500,000 pesetas, and he retired to The Hague, whence he 
has written his letter to the President of Spain and dropped 
a bomb into the political arena, which promises to have far. 
reaching effects on the government of that country. 


For the time being, however, the result on the surface has 
merely been the reorganization of the Spanish Cabinet under 
the presidency of Don Joaquin Chapaprieta, who owns alle. 
giance to no party, and calls himself an Independent. That 
predominant personality, Don Alejandro Lerroux, has dis. 
appeared from the Cabinet, and there have been other changes, 
Though there are still three radicals in it, yet the cedistas 
and agrarians show increased power, and the net result is 
undoubtedly a further swing towards the right. 

Many sections of opinion are clamouring for a general 
election so as to measure the political tendency of the country 
with a view to a reform of the constitution, while others favour 
the continuance of the present semi-dictatorial state of affairs 
until the pressing budgetary and military reforms shall have 
taken place, which it has been proved impossible to carry 
through under the present parliamentary system, which can 
be said to have broken down every time any strain is put 
upon it. 

The Minister of War, Sefior Gil Robles, who is the most 
powerful individual in the present Cabinet, is intent on army 
reform, and has been accused of intending to establish a 
military dictatorship with his reorganized army, but he has 
openly and firmly denied this. 

Monarchists have become much more outspoken and are 
evidently feeling much stronger. Such factors as these are 
interesting, and may or may not have significance, but they 
go to prove two things—the swing to the right, which the 
title of this article indicates, and the chronic disease of 
instability that possesses the political body of Spain. 


ARTHUR F. 


Note.—Since this article was written a further scandal, called the Taya 
affair, in which the ex-premier Lerroux and other prominent politicians 
appeared to be implicated, kas still further shaken the radical party and 
caused the fall of the ministry of Sefior Chapaprieta. 
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SON-OF-TWO-ACRES 


Cuappine of hands awakened me. From my comfortable 
bed laid on the springy straw slabs which constitute the floor 
of a Japanese house, I looked through pitch darkness toward 
a faint glow in the next room. 

The household shrine stood open. Two candles illuminated 
the gilt Buddha and the ancestral tablets. Before the shrine 
kneeled my farmer-friend, Machida, master of this house. 
But what particularly caught my attention was the scabbarded 
sword which he raised from the floor on both hands and ex- 
tended, as if offering it to the god. Or was he making a pledge 
to the spirits of his ancestors ? He remained thus for some 
time, evidently praying—then suddenly laid down the sword, 
clapped, rose briskly, snuffed out the candles, closed the 
shrine doors, and snapped on the electric lights. A sure sign 
that it was time to get up, although there was still no hint of 
daylight. 

When I returned from immersion in the delectable depths 
of the neck-deep Japanese bath, I found that the bed had 
already disappeared into a cupboard. The room which had 
so recently been a bedroom was in a fair way to becoming a 
dining-room. Cushions had been placed on the floor around 
an ankle-high table. Odours, appetising to the initiated, came 
from the kitchen. 

Presently the servant and Mrs. Machida entered, bearing 
steaming bowls. Son and daughter, healthy, nut-brown 
specimens fourteen and sixteen years old, switched off the 
radio daily dozen that came from Tokyo, and we all sat down 
on our heels to a meal of bean-soup, rice with eels, sweet 
omelet, sweet potatoes cooked in sugar, lotus, bamboo, white 
radish, pickled chrysanthemum petals, and a delicate tea 
made of cherry blossoms. Not a thing that had not been raised 
on their own farm. Even the eels had been caught in their 
own rice paddies. 

“‘ How large is your farm ? ”’ I asked. 

acres.” 
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Four members of the family, and a servant, supported by 
two acres! Abundant meals. Silk kimonos—spun from their 
own silk. Electricity. Radio. Spacious house, livable (for 
those who have learned the art of living without furniture), 
and spotlessly clean. And I knew that an older son was at 
agricultural school, all expenses paid out of this tiny plot of 
land. 

“How do you do it?” It was as much an exclamation 
as a question. 

I must have appeared quite overcome, for they all laughed 
heartily. Then Machida-san sobered. The lines deepened in 
his face. 

‘“* Because we have to,” he said. Then he gave me the 
grim story of the Japanese farmer. 

Only fifteen per cent. of Japan can be cultivated. On the 
basis of arable land, Japan is the most densely populated 
great nation in the world. The exact figures Machida did not 
know ; but later I found that the economist, John E. Orchard, 
had worked them out. Japan has a population density of 
2,750 per arable square mile in comparison with 2,170 in the 
United Kingdom, 1,709 in Belgium, 819 in Italy, 806 in 
Germany, 467 in France, and 229 in the United States. 

Moreover, the population of Japan is increasing by a 
million a year. The world’s doors are closed to Japanese. 
They cannot emigrate from Japan except in small numbers 
to Brazil, and Manchukuo. Brazil is now beginning to close 
its doors. The Japan-fostered State of Manchukuo wel- 
comes Japanese colonists, but they don’t welcome it. The 
country is by no means empty. It already has a population 
density double that of the United States. It is populated by 
Chinese, with whose low standard of living the Japanese 
cannot compete. The winters are long and bitter, the growing 
season brief. Also, the patriotic Japanese farmer does not 
relish going to Manchukuo any more than the English farmer 


would relish being forced over into the Continent to make a | 


living. 

Result—the average farm of Japan is now about two acres. 
And is steadily becoming smaller ! 
‘“‘My name is suitable,” said Machida with a wry smile. 
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“Jt means that I am the son of two acres. The name was 
once Chimachida (thousands of acres). The ‘ chi’ caused too 
many jokes, and it was dropped. But it was once a true 
name. My great-grandfather—that is his picture ’—and he 
pointed to a hanging scroll in the alcove bearing the water- 
colour portrait of a samurai in armour—‘ was a rich land- 
owner. His son, my grandfather, lost most of the lands when 
feudalism ended. My father had six acres and divided them 
among his three sons. If my two sons remain on the farm 
they will have one acre each. 

“Less than that each, if my other son had lived. He was 
killed in Manchuria. They sent back his sword. You see it 
there beside the shrine. I suppose you would call it a family 
treasure. It was used in the wars of the shoguns, my father 
wore it in the Chino-Japanese War, it was mine in the Russo- 
Japanese War, my son fell with it in his hand in Manchuria. 
I hope it will rest now—but who can tell ? My other sons may 
yet have to use it. Japan’s position is desperate.” 

“T’ll never stay and farm one acre,” said the boy. “‘ My 
brother can have it all. I’m going to Tokyo.” 

“So am I,” put in the girl. She had been offered work 
in a cotton mill. 

There is a wholesale exodus from the farms to the cities. 
That, after all, is the only hope of the farm. The land will 
not stretch, but industry will. Industry must find work for 
the annual million increase. And there is a chance that 
industry may do it. Japan’s world trade is making sensational 
progress. It increased 40 per cent. in 1933 over the year 
before! And the year before was no slouch—in fact, every 
year of the so-called depression, showing a sad decrease in 
sales of other nations, has shown a steady increase in Japanese 
trade. While we point back with pride to the ‘‘ peak year,” 
1929, Japan thinks of it only as a step, a low step, in her 
advance. World depression meant business for Japan. With 
favourable exchange, low costs, and high technical efficiency, 


| she was able to supply the suddenly thrifty-minded world 


with goods at half or less of what it had been paying. The 
boom continues. New factories and mills are going up every- 
where. But now there is a cloud, other than smoke, on the 
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horizon. It is tariff. Other nations, in the interest of their 
own manufacturers, are rolling up high tariffs to keep out 
cheap Japanese goods. Still another cloud is the lack of 
natural resources in Japan. That is where Manchukuo and 
China come into the picture. 

The Japanese do not want to emigrate to Manchukuo, 
China, Australia, California, or anywhere else. They want to 
stay at home, have free access to the raw materials of Asia, 
turn them into goods, and sell to the world. And if war comes 
in the Orient, it will be because of the two clouds that threaten 
to obscure Japan’s rising sun—tariff obstruction, and lack of 
easy access to raw materials. All of which vitally concerns 
the Japanese farmer. Unless Japanese trade expands, the 
Japanese farm will contract. So it was possible dimly to 
understand the meaning of that ceremony of the sword before 
the household shrine. 

It happens that the world’s most crowded nation is also 
the world’s most literate nation. That is a dangerous com. 
bination. My host reads three dailies although he lived in the 
mountains a hundred miles from a city. His house over. 
flowed with magazines and books. Such people are not dumb, 
driven cattle. They have seen the world, and know how 
comfortable some people make themselves in it. When they 
find themselves in a canyon the walls of which are closing in 
upon them, they will get out. Fight their way out, if necessary. 

Machida-san explained all this smilingly. He was no 
belligerent trouble-maker. Just a farmer who thought a 
two-acre farm was a bit small. 

“We farmers want to see Japan win her place in the 
world as a great industrial nation,” he said. ‘‘ Then our sons 
can find places in the city, and won’t have to divide between 
them a two-acre farm!” 

The whole side of the house had been thrown open—you 
can do that with a Japanese house—and we could see that 
dawn was beginning to gray the valley beneath. Machida 
rose. “ Perhaps the best way for me to help settle the affairs 
of the nation,” he said, laughing, “ will be to get out and 
plant my rice!” 

He took a calendar from a drawer . . . not from the wall. 
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The walls of a Japanese home are as innocent of pictures and 
all other hanging things, as the floor is innocent of rugs and 
furniture. The only exception is the kakemono (hanging 
scroll) in the sacred alcove. Flowers are allowed—but even 
they must be set in the vase according to the principles of 
“flower arrangement,” an art requiring a year’s study. 
Otherwise the only adornment of a room is furnished by the 
kimonos of those who inhabit it. The effect is not in the least 
bare—but clean, open and tasteful—a triumph in simplicity. 
Machida studied the calendar. 

“A good day,” he said. ‘‘ Great-peace-of-mind day. A 
very good day for planting.” 

The Japanese, with all his progress, is hedged in by 
animistic superstitions left over from olden times. No 
Japanese farmer, even to-day, would think of planting on 
rabbit day, because the word usagi (rabbit) starts with the 
same first syllable as urei (sadness)! Sugar potato planted on 
the day of the cow will grow big like the cow’s head. Nothing 
should be planted on spirit-will-be-lost day. In fact, it is 
best to lie low on that day, do nothing, and give your spirit 
no reason to be restless. On at-first-you-win day, things done 
in the morning will succeed, but afternoon jobs will fail. 
On beginning-bad day, the reverse will be true. But on 
great-peace-of-mind day the signals are all set for “Go”! 

“Where is that seed the crow picked ?”’ Machida asked 
his wife. 

It was brought. We went out and found our way down a 
path in the half dark, Machida explaining meanwhile that in 
the early spring there is a crow-calling ceremony at which 
various varieties of rice are strewn on the ground, and the 
variety pecked at by the first crow who comes on the scene 
is regarded as divinely selected for planting. Each variety 
thrives best in a different sort of season. The farmer cannot 
forecast the weather, but the crow is supposed to be able 
to do so. 

What a contradiction the Japanese of to-day is—how new 
and old struggle within him! He reads Wells and Julian 
Huxley, and, yes, even Einstein ; yet he clings to the belief 
that somehow boiled snake is good for pleurisy, a certain 
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abracadabra repeated over a well will insure pure water, and 
a bow and arrow erected on the ridge pole of a new house will 
scare away demons. I wondered how a people so hampered 
by superstition could develop enough scientific skill to support 
a family on two acres. 

As morning grew and Machida’s little miracle farm in the 
valley began to show up like a relief map, I was gradually 
enlightened. 

“We were taught at agricultural school,” said Machida, 
“that what the farmer needs he should produce.” 

Below us was a closely-packed panorama of what the 
farmer needs. Wheat, barley, cabbages, white radish 
(the beloved daikon which grows two feet down into the earth 
and tastes as strong as limburger), carrots (of even greater 
length), bamboo shoots which grow a foot in a day, huge 
bean pods (soramame) with beans as large as hickory nuts, 
lotus which would later produce edible roots a yard long, the 
“Trish ’ potato, sweet potato, sugar potato, and the enormous 
eight-headed potato (yatsugashira), fruit trees so trimmed as 
to produce fruit instead of wood. And, most charming of all, 
several cherry trees loaded with blossoms—perfectly useless 
trees so far as their fruit was concerned, but needed by the 
farmer for their beauty of bloom. Poems written on long 
strips of gilt paper by the farmer and his family dangled from 
the branches. So much for food and beauty. 

Clothing ? Yonder was a plot of mulberry bushes, just 
beginning to leaf out in the April warmth. The leaves would be 
fed to voracious silkworms. In time, under the deft fingers of 
Mrs. Machida and her daughter, kimonos and underclothes 
for the entire family would come out of the cocoons. Mrs. 
Machida had little patience with frivolous mogas who find it 
easier to buy in the stores than to make. ‘‘ Moga,” by the 
way, is coined from the first syllables of the English words 
“modern” and “girl” (which in Japan is pronounced 
“‘oarulu”’). In the same way “ modern boy ” has suffered a 
sea change and become “mobo.” The sensation-seeking 
mogas and mobos of Japan are the despair of the solid folk. 

Mrs. Machida had shown me a piece of cloth about a yard 
square made up of three hundred small blocks, each woven 
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differently. It was a demonstration chart used in the rural 
sewing classes. Three hundred different patterns. And Mrs. 
Machida could weave every one of them! Think of that and 
blush, mogas of the West ! 

Shoes ? The shoe trees (kiri) furnished them. The kiri 
is grown only for its yield of shoes. One kiri lay on the ground 
and a row of shapely wooden clogs (geta) had already been 
fashioned from it by the boy of the family. By the time they 
had been worn out, another geta tree would be old enough 
for use. 

Shelter ? When the house was built, the wood had to be 
brought from elsewhere. But all repair materials came from 
the farm. The thatched roof was restored with rice straw 
—the tatami floors likewise. The sliding paper doors which 
partitioned the house into rooms were renewed with paper 
made by the family from their own paper mulberry (kozu). 
The chief item of equipment for home paper-making was a 
mammoth pot for boiling down the bark into a glutinous 
pulp, which was then ironed thin. The small kozu trees do 
not, like the paper spruce, require twenty years or more to 
become fit for use. Intensely cultivated, they grow up in a 
year’s time, are cut down, and spring up anew. 

Intensely cultivated. That brings us to the second point 
in the Japanese farmer’s credo. The first is that what the 
farmer needs he should produce. The second is that intensive 
effort must be applied. Only so can he make two acres do the 
work of several score. He is not content to let nature take its 
course. Some Western farmers favour the front porch idea 
—that after a crop is planted the matter is out of the farmer’s 
hands, and there is nothing much he can do but sit and watch 
Mother Earth and Providence work things out between them. 
The Japanese farmer feeds and coddles the growing crop as 
if it were a child. Every plant gets individual attention. 

What struck me most as I looked down on Machida’s 
farm was precision. A precision undreamed of except by a 
watchmaker. Every blade looked as if it had been set in 
with a pair of tweezers. Every plant was like a model in 
wax, something too perfect to be true. In the mathematical 
spaces between rows was freshly cultivated soil—no dry, 
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caked dirt. The son was now hand-cultivating the wheat, 
which was planted in rows two feet apart to make such 
cultivation possible. This was the third time that this wheat 
had been thoroughly cultivated during its growth. Nowhere, 
in the barley or vegetables, was there a sign of a weed a half. 
inch long. No insects. The plants are stroked with the 
fingers so that the insects rise and are caught in a hand net. 
Unremitting toil. That is what it means. 

Fertilizer is used intensively—too intensively for the 
pleasure of passers-by. But think what that intensive use has 
accomplished, along with the rotation of legumes with other 
crops to maintain the fertility of the soil. The result is 
that Japanese farms are still fertile after twenty centuries of 
cropping. 

Water is skilfully used. All uncultivatable hilltops are 
heavily forested so that rainfall will be conserved. I counted 
three brooklets which stepped down over Machida’s land from 
terrace to terrace, watering each miniature field on the way. 
One of the rivulets came from the hilltop back of his house. 
But the other two had been conducted through tunnels which 
pierced the hill and brought a supply from higher mountains. 
Such home-made works of hydraulic engineering are common. 
If water cannot be brought down from higher levels, it is 
brought up from canals at lower levels by the use of portable 
treadmill water wheels. There are more miles of canal in 
China, Korea, and Japan than miles of railroad in the United 
States. 

The rice fields swim in water. Not only frogs and eels, 
but carp ten inches long prosper in the rice fields—so it may 
be concluded that they are damp! The feet of Oriental 
farmers surely receive all benefits there may be in mud 
bathing. My worthy host was up to his knees in sludge. 
I tried it, to be able to say that I had done it—but the thought 
of fertiliser, parasites and the viper-like mamushi, which 
strike first and then warn, led me to make my initiation brief. 

Water, water everywhere, and yet no erosion! I was 
assured that even in a heavy rain there was no washing away 
on this hillside. The terraced ponds were protected by mud 
parapets. The almost vertical banking of the terrace, 
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facing the valley, was thoroughly sodded. Where terracing 
was not used, for example, on a slope among some tea bushes, 
an eight-inch mulch of straw prevented erosion even in the 
heaviest rains, retained the rain where it fell, and leached 
its soluble potassium and phosphorus into the soil. The 
spectacle of a straw stack being burned to get it out of the 
way, which I have witnessed in my own country, is not seen 
in the Orient. I have observed paper money being burned 
before the gods, but nothing so valuable as straw. 

Another striking characteristic of the Japanese farm is 
the absence of animals. You may travel for days without 
seeing any cattle except draught-oxen, and sheep are so rare 
that a ram was exhibited in the back country as a lion! 
The East has long since decided that the animal is not an 
economical form of food. This is also the conclusion of modern 
science. Hopkins, in his Soil Fertility and Permanent 
Agriculture, states: ‘‘ A thousand bushels of grain has at 
least five times as much food value and will support five 
times as many people as will the meat or milk that can be 
made from it.’’ Therefore, intensive use of little land means 
that all its producing power must be utilized, not filtered 
through animals and most of it lost in the process. That 
fact, and not Buddhism, explains why the Japanese are 
vegetarian. They do eat fish—because they have not dis- 
covered any more intensive way to use the fields at the bottom 
of the sea. Except that in the shallow bays they cultivate 
great quantities of edible seaweed ! 

The sun rose, Machida and his boy pausing to clap their 
hands and bow to it thrice. Not long after the sun came 
Bixler, the miller-missionary who had introduced me to the 
Machida family. He has spent sixteen years in this remote 
mountainous corner of Ibaraki prefecture. He partially 
supports his mission by milling and selling the products of 
farmers in his parish. He is healthy and rubicund, for he 
believes in whole grains and eats what he preaches. 

“ Outside of things religious,” he said, ‘‘ perhaps the best 
thing I have taught these people is the use of whole wheat 
and whole rice. But that’s not a continental to what they 
have taught me ! 


| 
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‘** Look at that wheat! I was brought up on a farm in 
Nebraska. There we thought twenty-five bushels per acre 
was good. Here they get fifty bushels per acre.” Mrs, 
Machida, her daughter, and her servant, the morning work 
in the house done, came down to join the waders in the 
sludge. The rice which the crow had selected was sown in 
a field no larger than twelve by twenty feet. A fantastic 
scarecrow was erected to keep away the very birds that had 
been so welcome on the day of choosing. Two months hence 
the young plants would be taken out and transplanted by 
hand in the fields. Until then, why give valuable space to 
plants that would grow just as well or better in a small 
seed bed ? Tobacco follows the same routine. 

“Up near the house,” said Bixler, “ you noticed those 
tobacco seed beds. As soon as this barley is out of the way 
the tobacco will go in. When it is done, buckwheat will be 
planted. Three crops a year out of the same soil! After 
the fertiliser is paid for, the year’s net yield of that ground 
will be at the rate of 520 yen an acre.” The actual purchasing 
power of 520 yen in Japan is about equal to that of £80 
in England. 

Three-crop rotation is not at all unusual. Sometimes five 
crops are raised from the same soil within one year. But I 
was yet to see the most surprising example of intensive 
agriculture. After the missionary had gone to attend a 
diphtheria case—for he has to serve as doctor, preacher, 
teacher and miller—and morning had worn down to noon, 
Machida said :— 

We'll have lunch in my skyscraper.” 

He led the way to a straw mat laid under a walnut tree 
beside a stream which just here had been widened and 
deepened into a good pool. 

“You build skyscrapers in cities to save space,” Machida 
said. ‘‘ Kagawa tells the farmers to adopt vertical agriculture, 
skyscraper agriculture, to save space. So here is my sky- 
scraper. On the ground floor you see I have strawberries 
and vegetables—the tree above is trimmed so they get plenty 
of sun. On the second floor, fruit tree saplings, to be trans- 
planted when they are big enough. On the third floor, 
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walnuts. On the fourth floor, when the tree is in bloom, 
bees. Then I have two basements for my skyscraper.” He 
took me to the edge of the pool. Finny shapes darted near 
the surface—others low down. ‘“‘ You notice this pool is 
screened in. I use the bottom for fish culture. I raise a 
kind of fish that prefers that level and another kind that 
makes itself at home in the upper level. 

“So that gives me six floors in my agricultural sky- 
scraper!” We had lunch in the skyscraper. And to 
demonstrate that each floor was a producing unit, Mrs. 
Machida served the products of the skyscraper—two kinds of 
fish, fresh vegetables, preserved fruits, walnuts and honey. 

The afternoon was endless. It made me tired only to 
watch the indefatigable industry of these five, wrestling with 
a two-acre plot until it should give them a hundred-acre 
blessing. How could there be so much work on so little 
land? Only by regarding each sprig as a crown jewel. 

In this fight with the soil is bred the fighting strength of 
Japan. ‘“* Bushido,” the national spirit, is born here. It is 
well known that the Japanese army is made up chiefly of 
farmers. They are strong-muscled and strong-willed. They 
will die rather than surrender. They are accustomed to a 
Spartan life. They need little. They are used not so much 
to a low standard of living as to a high standard of simplicity. 
“Low standard of living” hardly fits people who take two 
baths a day, keep their house spotlessly clean, wear silk, never 
lack food, and have enough soul left after a hard day’s work 
to write a poem and hang it on a cherry tree ! 

Nationalism can be carried too far. The Japanese 
sometimes carry it too far. But at least it is easier to under- 
stand the reason after spending a day on one of their farms. 
The Japanese individually are peaceful, courteous and con- 
siderate to a fault. Then why is the national policy of the 
farmer-army inclined to be assertive ? 

Two acres. That is the answer. 


Late that night I saw Machida kneel before the household 
shrine. He raised the old samurai weapon on both hands 
and talked with his ancestors and the boy who fell in 
Manchuria. And I had an uncomfortable feeling that this 
symbol had invisibly been in the hands of my mild, genial 
host all day as he worked in his cramped fields. Son-of-Two- 
Acres ploughs with a sword. WILLARD PRICE. 
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HOW TO GROW FRUIT 


As every professional gardener knows, there is only one day 
in the week when nothing needs doing, Sunday, and to many 
amateurs that is the one day when everything has to be done, 
With fruit-growing, no sooner is the crop harvested than 
preparations are in hand for the next season’s crop. 

By now most people who intended to winter wash their 
fruit trees will have done so, or deferred it till too late, though 
tar oil wash can still be used on most varieties of apple. 
Dilution at the rate of one gallon of tar oil to 18 of water is 
sufficiently strong to kill the eggs of aphis and apple sucker, 
One must use this spray in fine weather and on dry trees to 
get good results. As applied, it looks like milk, actually 
consisting of tiny globules of oil and water, which, as drying 
takes place, break down to an oil film covering bark and 
shoot and bud. Once dry, the film is secure, but since the 
original mixture consisted largely of water, the advent of 
rain before dryness has been reached spells dilution and 
spoils the film. 

During February the only outdoor fruit in bloom is the 
nut, and that has been in bloom for some time. In March, 
however, outdoor peaches are in bloom, and to prevent the 
damage and disfigurement caused by the Peach Leaf Curl 
fungus, your attack must be made in February, just before 
the buds burst. Lime sulphur one gallon to thirty of water 
will keep it in check, or Bordeaux mixture, at the makers’ 
direction as to strength, may be used. 

In March pear buds will be moving fast, and since in this 
fruit, as in apples, the most serious scab attacks result from 
the early infection spreading from the bud tips, the first steps 
to control this damaging disease should be begun at what is 
known as the “ green-flower ” stage, that is, when the indivi- 
dual buds stand separate but show no pink or white. The 
stage following is the “‘ white-bud ” stage in pears, and the 
‘“‘ pink-bud ” in apples. The strength of wash before blossom- 
ing can be one gallon of lime sulphur in thirty of water, and if 
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caterpillars were troublesome last year you may add | lb. 
of arsenate of lead powder to the dilute wash. 

Plums that have been winter washed should need no 
further spray treatment at present, and providing that red 
spider was not too prevalent last summer the single tar-oil 
wash may see them through the season. Tar-oil wash does not 
reduce red spider attacks, since the egg remains unaffected 
by the wash. Such trees as are sprayed several times a year 
with lime sulphur for fungus trouble do not suffer from red 
spider, but since some varieties will not stand sulphur, and 
may be badly infested, the fruit-grower must use for these a 
high-grade petroleum oil emulsion, commonly known as a 
“ white-oil ” emulsion. The method of control aims at killing 
off as many of the first hatched generation as possible before 
they have had time to lay their eggs. As many as twelve 
generations of spiders may hatch from successive layings of 
eggs, so the importance of early control is obvious, and two 
sprays of oil emulsion are used, with an interval of ten to 
twelve days between them, the first application going on 
when the bulk of the over-wintering eggs have hatched out, 
about a week after petal fall. 

February is a good month in which to apply manures, 
and it should be remembered in private gardens that large 
trees have no feeding roots worth mentioning within three 
feet of the trunk. To dig in heavy dressings of manure close 
round the trunk is simply waste of time and material. The 
same applies to the sowing of artificial manures. 

One can manure trees and bushes with artificial manures 
of entirely mineral origin, but it is a mistake. What are 
known as the organic manures, i.e. those derived from plants 
or animals, are far better. One may, for example, fix nitrogen 
from the air, as in nitro chalk, or from the processes of gas 
manufacture, as in sulphate of ammonia, or one may derive 
a slow but steady output of nitrogen from the decomposition 
of bone or hoof meal. The nitrogen is the same, but the 
quickly available product of the artificial is not always so 
useful as that of the natural material. The former may act 
as a quick pick-up, while the latter will distribute its benefits 
over a season and leave the soil in better condition. 
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Many gardens receive little more than an annual i 
of inferior stable manure when the local stables are kind 
enough to oblige. Now a sound manurial programme for a 
fair-sized heavily fruiting pear tree growing 12 ft. from its 
neighbours would be 14 lb. of sulphate of potash, 14 Ib. of nitro 
chalk, and 1} lb. of superphosphate of lime (or, if an organic 
manure be preferred, 3 lb. of bone meal), all this in addition to 
a dressing of dung or stable manure. Again, if no dung be 
available, the bone meal allowance might be doubled. 

Plums need a great deal of manure, and the programme 
for pears will suit them well. Gooseberries and_ black. 
currants are heavy feeders. Raspberries need dung, and 
during dry spells the rows may be mulched with lawn grass 
cuttings or any rubbish that will shield the soil from hot sun. 
February will see the beginning of growth in raspberry canes, 
and as soon as this is noted the canes may be cut back a 
little to strengthen the shoots, and weak canes removed at 
the ground level. 

With strawberries, manuring per se is not of such vital 
importance, by which I mean that though feeding an estab- 
lished plant is necessary, the making of a new bed does not 
call for heavy manuring. If one can plant this crop in virgin 
soil the finest results in growth and cropping will be achieved. 
Strawberry strains of all varieties are now being improved 
by the hot water treatment of runners prior to planting. 
From plants so originated sound runners can be taken, and 
their resistance to virus diseases is maintained for a few years 
instead of being bred on in the plant, as was the case before 
virus troubles had been thoroughly identified. 

Planting of fruit trees can go on till March, and so long 
as the soil be dry all will be well, provided the planting be 
firm and the staking sound. There is still time to complete 
the pruning, and most of us seldom finish before March is 
over. On the subject of pruning, I received a few weeks 
ago the following amusing enquiry : 


“Could you tell me how to prune Cordon apples and pears during 
the winter? I have a good gardening book and also I take 6 
gardening magazine but I do not Know how to prune. I have a 
faint idea. I am told to prune to 4 leaves. Which leaves? Are _ 
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the leaves counted round the stems or on one side only? What if 

there ARE no leaves? I may seem ignorant but how should I know 

if I am not told?” 

Pruning is a great puzzle to many people and will remain 
so. To get to the bottom of it, one must go further back than 
leaves and shoots. One must realise that during the spring, 
indeed up to July, when foliage is complete and the chemistry 
of the leaf is in full blast, an apple tree is living on the stored-up 
foodstuffs within itself. With increasing food reserves begins 
the differentiation of growth bud and fruit bud, and all growth 
development is dependent on soil, and water, and air, and 
sun. 
It will be noted that while strong growth is almost invari- 
ably upright, fruitful shoots on the young tree tend to grow 
horizontally or downwards, but my correspondent (though he 
nearly had me with his ‘“‘ What if there are no leaves ?”’) 
failed to notice that tucked away in the bark above the base 
of the stalk of each leaf lies an immature bud. The angle 
at which that leaf stalk lies indicates the direction of the shoot 
which will develop from that bud in the ensuing season. 

One may prune a tree in many ways; one may direct its 
activities into a single straight line, and cramp it by bending 
calling it a cordon, or modify the plan and call the result 
an espalier. There is a system in some favour called the 
“ modified leader ’’ system, where the strong growing tendency 
of an upright shoot is made to produce branches set horizon- 
tally all the way upitslength. Such branch growth is induced 
by nicking the bark above a bud, diverting an additional flow 
of sap and so starting it into life and vigour. 

One may build up a strong framework in the early years by 
hard cutting, generous manuring, and cultivation, and then 
stop pruning, grass the land down below the tree, and with the 
sudden check to growth encourage fruitfulness. It is not 
easy to combine heavy growth and fruitfulness in the early 
years. Some varieties will oblige, but others quite definitely 
will not. The most important point lies in the intelligent 
pruning of the leading shoots. Cut one of these ruthlessly 
and a forest of sappy growths is induced, potential fruit buds 
being turned into strong lateral shoots. Too light pruning, 
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on the other hand, may mean that the branch will develop 


too much fruit bud and be bowed by weight before the | 


framework is there to support it. 
Strong shoots should seldom be reduced by more than 


half. Weak growth should generally be reduced by two. — 
thirds to three-quarters. Stagnation of growth in heavily — 


spurred old trees, where there is no growth, may be relieved 
by cutting away half the spurs. Plums need shaping in the 
first four or five years and then leaving alone, except for the 
removal of broken or crossing branches and occasional 
thinning. 

Recently I was asked to examine an orchard of standard 
trees which had ceased to bear, although in past years crop. 
ping had been good. All the trees were planted at fifteen 
feet apart, and when they had met overhead they had been 
ruthlessly beheaded and cut to conform to the available 
space. The only cure was the removal of alternate trees, 
leaving the remainder to grow unchecked. It is probable that 
in three years’ time half the number of trees will be carrying 
three times as much fruit as the original plant. 


RAYMOND WHELER. 
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THE SECOND ADAMITES OF THE GOLD COAST 


A LONG time before the World War came to disturb mankind 
with its pagan horrors, a native of a little village named 
Agu, situated about seven miles from Palime, in the late 
Germany Colony of Togoland, in that part which is now 
administered by Great Britain under the Mandate of the 
League of Nations, conceived the idea that the world, or that 
tiny portion of it which he termed the world, was drifting 
away from godliness. To bring it back to its former state of 
virtue what was more reasonable than to begin it all over 
again, and as the orthodox version informs us that such 
beginnings started with Adam, then why not be the second 
Adam, and so have a clean and fresh commencement ? 
Strangely enough, he adopted the modern Christian name of 
Philip, and as Mr. Philip started on his crusade. 

He had plenty of orthodoxy to guide him, but little 
originality, as nakedness was the first essential. Fig leaves 
are practically unknown in his part of Togoland, so that the 
second factor in imitation was not bound to enter into his 
plans. He gathered around himself a few men and women 
and to them revealed his mission. 

At first converts were slow in presenting themselves, as 
most of the natives had learnt to cover the lower parts of 
their bodies, but Mr. Philip was not deterred, for with a little 
sackcloth as covering, to break the way to total nudity, 
he did not present such a strange appearance as he and his 
followers do to-day. However, as soon as he had a pious 
band around him he induced them to drop such worldly 
practices and appear as God made them. 

This was the beginning of stark nakedness, but it was 
later permitted for the women to wear a little strip of bark- 
cloth, and, with this exception, they await the day when they 
will get cause to go and hide themselves in the garden. 

The German Government was not impressed with his 
efforts, nor did they show any violent desire to help him to 
redeem the world, and the first exhibition of worldliness it 
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displayed was a demand for the yearly tax of six shillings per 
head on hiscommunity. This was more than he had expected, 
so he gathered his flock around him and emigrated to a little 
spot called Yoppa, about a stone’s throw from Kwakubew, 
on the road to Peki in the Volta River District of the Eastern 
Province of the Gold Coast. 

Mr. Philip was originally of the Bremen Mission denomina. 
tion, and with the hymn books of this sect as their only worldly 
possessions they began a new life. Their first efforts were 
the building of a mission station, on the pattern of the native 
compounds to be seen all over West Africa. There is a 
low swish wall enclosing about five acres of ground, and 
numerous swish huts scattered over the interior. At the 
entrance are many notices, some crudely lettered in English, 
but the vast majority in the Twi language. All these notices 
are scriptural quotations bearing on the objects of the mission 
and hortatives to unworldliness. They are lettered on pieces 
of wood stuck upright in the bare earth on wooden supports, 

The village is kept immaculately clean, and they have 
special quarters reserved for strangers, whom they supply 
with comforts of the outside world. The occupation of the 
men is farming, but only native foodstuffs are planted, such 
as rice, cassava, yams and plantains. When they first 
founded the community they cultivated cocoa extensively, 
but afterwards destroyed the trees. They saw in this useful 
product a snare and temptation to beget riches. 

When in need of anything they barter food for it; salt and 
rice, being most needed, have become the currency and 
standards of transvaluation. The meat supply is obtained 
from the forest, and they slay only sufficient to satisfy their 
immediate needs ; every morsel must be consumed before 
further game is trapped. 

They are artful hunters and trappers, with an uncanny 
forest lore, now practically lost to the majority of coastal 
natives in these parts. The greater number of the Gold Coast 
tribes are being detribalized out of all native customs, some 
of which are no loss to black or white, but many are natural 
gifts and a pity to see disappear. The Second Adamites, 
however, are not likely to have any appreciable effect on 
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indigenous present-day habits of the natives in the surrounding 
villages. These latter simply regard them as bush people 
who have not yet seen the light of extraneous civilization in 
the shape of yellow boots, sock-suspenders, bicycles, gramo- 
phones and litigation. 

These simple folk have practically no intercourse with the 
outer world, and see little of their fellow men except those 
they happen to meet on the way to their farms. They are not, 
however, debarred from standing at the entrance to their 
village and taking whatever observations may be obtained 
from passing lorries laden with cocoa and vociferous mammies 
and children. 

Strangely enough they do not appear fanatical or sophisti- 
cated. When I paid them a visit their patriarch came forward 
and made me welcome with a quiet courtesy that was almost 
patrician. Most of the village were away at work in the fields, 
so that I had to return later in the day to get a correct im- 
pression of their activities and numbers. On the right-hand 
side of the compound there is a swish pulpit, with a cross 
omating its front, and a copy of the Twi scriptures laid open 
for all to read. 

At the back is a grass-roofed hut, which serves in bad 
weather as a meeting house. There are a few chairs scattered 
about of a decidedly modern pattern. With this exception 
the place is typically native. 

As soon as I had declared my intentions the patriarch 
assembled his flock in a line, and one of the elders 
(decidedly youthful) opened the Scriptures and commenced 
to read aloud. There were responses made in Twi which 
I could not understand. I was then asked if I would like 
to hear the heavenly trumpets, and, upon signifying my 
willingness, the group scattered, only to reappear a moment 
later with long horns made of tin. 

At a signal from the patriarch the trumpets sounded, 
and I must confess I was surprised at the strange noise they 
made. It was really uncanny, and I could well imagine the 
effect of such sounds on the primitive imagination. Moreover, 
I was surprised at the expression that illuminated the face 
of the reader, who took a leading part with a trumpet. 
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It is the simple life at the simplest, no wants and no cares 
if one is to judge by the standards of human nature in other 
places. But simplicity can overstep itself at times, and the 
desire for ideality may effervesce into unknown principles 


based on factors over which no one has any control. They * 


have over-reached themselves in their efforts to avoid the 
taste of the forbidden fruit. That apple which brought 
death into the world and all our woes is to be eschewed hence. 
forth. Up to a year or two ago they married and begot 
children. But the latest exhibition of unworldliness is the 
resolution to renounce all intercourse between the sexes, 
and to trust to providence to bless their youth by other than 
natural means. 

It is the beginning of the end. Already, after a few years 
only, their number has diminished to about forty, including 
only six children. There are only seven women remaining, 
the others having died. Perhaps this will lead to a cure of 
their folly, or the world will be shaken by a new method 
of gestation. 


ALEXANDER JACOB REYNOLDS. 
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THIRD DUKE OF LEINSTER’S MEMORANDA 


PRESERVED at Carton are the Memoranda of the present 
writer’s great-grandfather, the third Duke of Leinster ; 
journals in which he set down impressions of people he had 
met and of adventures which had come his way. These 
Memoranda provide an interesting commentary on social 
and political happenings in the early years of the last century, 
and it is from them that the following extracts are taken. 

Augustus Frederick FitzGerald, eldest surviving son of 
William, second Duke of Leinster, was born in 1791. He 
succeeded to the title on the death of his father in 1804, and 
it is at this point that the Memoranda open. The early pages 
tell of schooldays, first at Dr. Moore’s Academy and subse- 
quently Eton. They did not lack incident. 

During that time, being at a Ball at the “ Joy,” Hampton Court, 
the Duke of Clarence, who was there . . . obtained leave from Doctor 
Moore for my brother, myself, Henry and Arthur FitzGerald, Lord 
Dumfries, afterwards Marquis of Bute, and his brother Lord James 
Stuart, to go to a Ball at Bushey. The night turning out very wet 
he kept the six of us at Bushey and himself put us on a large Bed, 
Three at the head and Three at the Foot, and said: “If we were not 
quiet he would lick us, and not to stir until he came in the morning to 
call us.” . . . When he became King he was most kind to me. 

He went to Eton in September, 1805, having Mr. Benjamin 
Drury as tutor and “ Mrs. Denton as Dame until Mr. Drury 
married when he kept house.” 

During the Eton Holidays in 1806 I called on my grandmother, 
the Duchess of Leinster, who resided at No. 44, Grosvenor Place, the 
last house looking over the fields. Mr. Fox had just left her and was 
lamenting the Prince of Wales so warmly joining the Whig Party as 
the difference with his Father (George the 3rd) was attributed to his 
influence, which was not the case. My grandmother desired me to 
remember this, as it may be curious hereafter. When he became 
Prince Regent he changed his Politicks. 

In 1810 the Duke went to Christ Church, Oxford. It 
was during the long vacation of the following year that he 
and his brother visited the Spanish Peninsula. The war 
was in full progress, and the Duke gladly availed himself of 


an opportunity of seeing something of the fighting. 
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On our arrival at Lisbon we found an invitation from the Prince of 
Orange, who had been at Oxford with us and was serving as aide de 
camp to Lord Wellington, to visit him at Headquarters, and an order 
for us to have quarters and Rations. . . . Having ridden across Por. 
tugal, we reached Fuentes Guenaldo in the North of Spain, Lord 
Wellington’s Headquarters on Monday, 23rd September, where we 
found quarters provided for us. The next day we went with Lord 
Wellington about four Leagues from Fuentes Guenaldo, where we saw 
the Movements of the French army who had arrived for the relief of 
Cuidad Rodrigo with a convoy of Provisions. Wednesday, 25th 
September, the French Cavalry made a reconnaissance and there was a 
severe action at El Boden. The French Cavalry, having taken some 
Portuguese guns, were charged with the Bayonet by the 5th Regt, 
of Foot, who drove them down the Hill and retook the guns. Early 
in the day we were placed by the Prince of Orange near a Portuguese 
gun to wait until he returned to us. The Spanish general Alava, 
passing us, warned us of our danger, as the French were advancing, 
We had not long rode on when they fired at the gun, which was knocked 
to pieces. Afterwards my Brother was struck in the thigh by a piece 
of shell that burst near us and cut the saddle. 

On Thursday, 26th September, Marshal Marmont with 25,000 men 
had taken up a position on the Side of an Hill. So we could see the 
whole French army manoeuvering and were expecting an attack. Lord 
Wellington had only 15,000, but in a strong position. At Midnight, 
Lord Wellington, having accomplished his object in gaining time, 
retreated to Quadrasalas ; where Lord Wellington took up a strong 
position but was not followed by the Enemy, who retreated also. Then 
we marched to Frenda, where he established his head quarters for the 
rainy season. 

We remained for a week with Lord Wellington, dining with him 
every day. On Tuesday, Ist October, we left Head quarters for 
Celenio. On taking leave of Lord Wellington he said: ‘“ Look well 
at the Lines of Torres Vedras as you may hear much of them.” . . 


Shortly after his return from Spain the Duke attained his 
majority. It was about this time that he made the acquaint- 
ance of John Nash, the architect. They both chanced to be 
staying with Lord Foley at Witley Court. Telling him that 
the Regent intended to pull down Carlton House and let the 
land for building, Nash offered to reserve a site for the Duke 
to build on. The proposal was accepted, the Duke himself 
laying the foundation stone. This was the first house to be 
erected in Carlton House Terrace. The total cost of house, 
furniture, and stables was £31,000. 

In 1818 the Duke married Lady Charlotte Stanhope, 


daughter of third Earl of Harrington, who was given away by — 
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the Regent. But the Duke’s subsequent relations with that 
Prince were of a less happy nature, for he found himself in 
opposition to George’s treatment of his wife. 

In 1820, when the Queen Caroline came into London in an open 
carriage attended by Alderman Wood to an House in St. James’s 
Square, I was in a back window of Ransom Bank, then in Pall Mall, 
and looking on the Square. I was so struck by her not being accom- 
panied by any Guard of Honor but an immense crowd of People 
Hurra-ing that I mentioned my impression to the Earl of Stanhope, 
who dined at Harrington House that day. Lord Stanhope said. if I 
would move “ the Order of the day be rescinded ” for the Bill of Bains 
and Penalties about to be brought in the House of Lords against the 
Queen, he would second me. I agreed to do so and made the Motion 
when it came before the House. 

In consequence of that, in 1821, when I went to the Drawing Room, 
King George the 4th turned his back on me and on leaving Buckingham 
House where the Drawing Room was held, Lady Bathurst, Wife of the 
Minister, said: ‘‘ You have got what you deserve.” I answered : 
“T came to pay my respects to his Majesty. I do not care whether I 

‘ see his Face or his Back.” 

; In the autumn, when the King was going to Ireland, I enquired 
i from Sir Benjamin Bloomfield what His Majesty’s intentions were in 
regard to me, as I prefer’d not being in Ireland to the chance of being 
insulted in my own Country. His answer was that the King was 
‘ anxious to be civil to me and, accordingly, when he made his Public 


= 


entry into Dublin I was appointed to carry the Sword of State in the 
. Lord Lieutenant, Earl Talbot’s carriage. And during the whole of his 
stay in Ireland took every occasion to show it (his civility) in a marked 
manner. 
. At the dinner given by the Lord Mayor of Dublin in the new Round 
1 Room at the Mansion House, the King in a loud voice asked me to 
drink a glass of Wine. On the King’s visit to the Curragh my Tenantry 
5 mounted on horseback met him; and Lord Allen and myself were 
appointed by the Committee to wait on the King. It was a very wet 
- day and on arriving he asked for a Cup of Tea. There had been a 
e Luncheon prepared and everything ready but there was no Teapot. 
it I informed him of it and that we had sent one of the Race Horses 
ie express to the Town of Kildare for it. He was much amused and 
" when dng brought the Tea thanked us for it, as it was just what he 
wanted. 
lf When the King had embarked on his yatch at Dunleary to return 
ve to England . . . I was told that His Majesty wished me to come on 
e, board and dine. Walking on the deck afterwards the King in con- 
versation mentioned that he hoped we would now be always friends 
. as the cause of the quarrel (the queen) was removed. I said as His 


' 


Majesty had alluded to the subject I must say that if all was to happen 
again I would do the same. The King then said: “ By g-d, that is 
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bold,” but took no offence and when I left the yatch held the com. 
panion rope for me as I went down. And was ever after very gracious, 
The Duke of Clarence, had “cut me” for the part I took in the 
queen’s trial, but some years after I met him as he was going up stairs 
at Harrington House. I stood at one side to let him pass but the Duke 
gave me a poke in the side with his umbrella and said : “ How do you ‘Iv 


do, Duke,” and was always afterwards most friendly. mo 

After the accession of William the 4th, the Order of St. Patrick = anc 
was offered to me ; But I declined the Honor, not caring for the decora. wit 
tion ; suggesting, however, that it should be conferred on the Marquis the 


of Downshire, which was done. The King on my refusal, said: “ He 
is the only contented man in my Dominions”; and at the next Levee the 
when I passed him desired me to wait as he would make me a Privy Ma 
Councillor. The King had not consulted the Ministers about it. One the 
of the Pages told me after I had passed the King that Lord Grey wanted the 
to see me ; so I waited: when he said: “ We have recommended you late 
to be made a Privy Councillor in England.” I answered I did not 
thank him for it as it was the King himself who told me he would 
make me one. 

At the Coronation of William the 4th, I acted as Constable of Op} 


Ireland ; and when I knelt to do homage the King said to me: “ Come the 
dine with me at seven in Frock.”” Which I did, and found His Majesty an 

not the least fatigued with all he went through. I also acted as the 
Constable for Ireland at the Coronation of Queen Victoria. of 
One of the last entries in the Duke of Leinster’s Memoranda 80 : 
describes the visit paid to Ireland by Queen Victoria and of 
Prince Albert in 1849. mo! 
The 6th August, 1849, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert landed sg 

at Kingstown, where I went to receive them. I was sitting in Dominick ° | 
Street, when I was informed that the Queen and Prince Albert were tha 
going to visit in private the Botanic Gardens of the Royal Dublin any 
Society, and requested (me) to go there immediately, as there was no Roy 
Member of the Society to receive them. I got on a Car, arrived just in ena 


time to inform Mr. Moore, the Curator, who thanked me, as he would am 
just have time to dress himself. The Queen and Lady Clarendon to | 
were in a Carriage and Prince Albert and Lord Clarendon rode. The the 
Queen did not wish to leave the Carriage and after having left Prince to ( 
Albert with Mr. Moore, the Curator, I was running back to conduct the The 
Carriage through the Gardens when I tumbled head over heels over a atic 


small rose tree, to great amusement of the Queen ; and going up to her of « 
Carriage, I was seized by a Policeman by the collar, who would not Jul 
let me go until the Equerry told him ; this was also a source of amuse- hap 


ment to Her Majesty. On the 10th August the Queen and Prince to ¢ 
Albert came to Breakfast at Carton, where I had a large party to meet and 
them and afterwards went to Kingstown and embarked. hav 


BriAN FirzGERALD. how 
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Ix no part of the Empire is King George more sincerely 
mourned than in Scotland, where the suddenness of his illness 
and death fell on all his subjects of every class and calling 
with the stunning effect of personal shock. Coinciding with 
the bitterest week of a hard winter, the event struck chill to 
the hearts of all the people. In common with the rest of His 
Majesty’s subjects, in common indeed with everybody in 
the world who could appreciate the nature of his office and 
the way he filled it, they felt that there had passed with the 
late King the embodiment of all that was finest in the tradi- 
tions of royalty, of service, and of selfless patriotism. 

In an earlier age, our people would have had no such 
opportunities of testing his worth, of seeing the man for 
themselves, and coming to regard him as so much more than 
a monarch as to be almost a personal friend ; indeed, when 
these words are written, they would not even have learned 
of his death. But, quite apart from the intimate atmosphere 
so recently introduced between King and people by means 
of the wireless, it happens that His late Majesty saw far 
more of his Scottish people than any of his British predecessors. 
For weeks every year he was in residence at Balmoral, where 
he lived the life of a laird among his people ; but apart from 
that, his visits to Scotland were more frequent than those of 
any of his predecessors. He reinstated Holyrood House as a 
Royal residence in Edinburgh, and his frequent visits there 
enabled him to live among his Scottish subjects, and to move 
among them with an easy informality which was refreshing 
to him, and a delight to them. A mere list of his visits to 
the Scottish capital, from which he moved about the country 
to Glasgow and elsewhere, would be impressive by its length. 
They began with a state visit in July, 1911, after the Coron- 
ation, in the course of which he presided at the dedication 
of our beautiful Thistle Chapel at St. Giles, and ended in 
July, 1934, when he stated that he and the Queen were always 
happy in their Scottish capital, which ‘‘ had never been seen 
to greater advantage.” ‘‘ When to this is added the kindly 
and affectionate enthusiasm with which the King and Queen 
have invariably been greeted, you will readily appreciate 
how much Their Majesties look forward to the day when they 
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will take up their residence among the people of Edinburgh 
once more.” 

No one who was present in the Usher Hall on November 
21, 1918, can ever forget His Majesty’s speech on that occasion. 
He had come at the earliest possible moment after the Armis- 
tice to speak to his people in Scotland, and in his beautifully 
modulated voice, he referred with feeling to “‘ the valour and 
unconquerable spirit of the Scottish troops in every theatre 
of war. ... We have together in your historic Cathedral 
rendered thanks to God for the victory vouchsafed to us and 
our Allies. My principal object in being here to-day is to 
record my admiration of the splendid “response made by 
Scotsmen, not only from the homeland, but from the 
Dominions across the seas, to the nation’s call.” 


Until the publication of the later volumes of Queen 
Victoria’s Letters, few except those behind the scenes realised 
how great is the real influence exercised by a wise constitu- 
tional monarch. As his reign advances, he becomes, in plain 
fact, the oldest and much the most experienced civil servant 
in the country’s service, and his never-ending round of duties 
enables him to acquire continuity of knowledge unequalled 
by any of his subjects. Of this wide experience, King George 
was the ideal repository, for duty and service were his only 
guides. Such an idea of monarchy would have astonished 
Scotsmen of the days of Scotland’s “‘ independence.” Her 
constitution then might be described in words applied to a 
larger but even more unhappy land—“ autocracy tempered 
by assassination.” Inevitable development gave us the 
constitutional monarch. In Scotland we are said to be 
devoted to pedigrees, and not only among the learned is it 
appreciated that our present Royal House has among its 
forebears Mary Queen of Scots and Robert the Bruce. Starting 
with the strong claim of descent to the regard of his Scottish 
subjects, King George from his earliest days strengthened it 
by his manifest devotion to their land. Twenty-five years 
of wise kingship and unwearied service won him a personal 
regard in the hearts of men and women in Scotland unsur- 
passed by any of his predecessors. 


PoLitTics IN SCOTLAND 
Normally, having regard to the short time which has 
passed between the General Election and this number of 
The National Review, these Notes would be devoted to a 
leisurely consideration of the Scottish results in general, 
following upon the “first breathless review’ of them in 
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December. But as in the wider world of foreign affairs, 
events have been stirring in Scotland, and while fully sharing 
the general confusion and bewilderment caused by the 
Hoare-Eden-Laval-Baldwin imbroglio, our unhappy country 
has been distracted as perhaps never before by two by- 
elections—in the Universities and in Ross and Cromarty 
respectively. That in the former was caused, of course, by 
the lamented death of Mr. Noel Skelton, a few short hours 
before the closing of the poll, which in a University con- 
stituency lasts some days. Mr. Skelton was declared to 
have been one of the successful candidates, together with his 
former colleagues, Professor Graham Kerr and Mr. Morrison. 
In these unhappy circumstances, Professor Gibb, the Scottish 
Nationalist candidate, who was at the bottom of the poll, 
advanced the view that he had duly been elected as member 
for the Scottish Universities; but he added that, out of 
regard for Mr. Skelton’s memory, he would not carry his 
view to its logical conclusion. Accordingly a vacancy was 
later declared, and a by-election began which has presented 
several remarkable features. Tragedy thus brought about 
one of our by-elections. The other, that in Ross and 
Cromarty, has been comedy from the beginning, with an 
occasional lapse into farce. 

These Notes will necessarily be in print before the result 
in either of those by-elections is declared, and prophecy on 
this occasion is even more difficult than usual, because a 
number of quite novel factors enters into the calculation. 
The first and most important of them consists in the element 
of unity which has been afforded to widely divergent dramas 
by the appearance in each of a member of the MacDonald 
family. It would be a profound mistake to under-rate the 
hard core of personal disapproval—to use no harsher word— 
which many of their compatriots feel for them in their 
respective candidatures. The trouble with Father MacDonald 
is of course that he has a Past, and those whose memory 
does not go back to the War still remember that quite recently 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was anxious to abolish that anomaly 
the University franchise. And of course with son MacDonald 
the trouble is his Future, which some people think has 
been thrust upon him with unnatural acceleration owing to 
his relationship with the late Prime Minister. And of course 
the electorate in general is prone to think, rightly or wrongly, 
that one MacDonald might be swallowed, but that two is 
an overdose. There can be little doubt that if both are 
successfully elected the number of National Socialist members 
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returned for Scotland in the present Parliament will be in 
excess of the number of National Socialist voters in the 
country. This is probably absurd, even under a system 
which (except, of course, in the anomalous Universities) 
rejects proportional representation in favour of what, very 
oddly, are called “ straight fights.” 

Viewed thus in the abstract, the MacDonalds would 
appear to be in a poor way, but when taken in relation to 
their respective opponents, it is right to say that they may 
achieve success. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s opponents in 
the Universities are old campaigners in the persons of 
Professor Dewar Gibb and Mr. David Cleghorn Thomson. 
Both are political as well as university graduates, Professor 
Gibb having graduated from Conservatism to Scottish 


Nationalism and Mr. Thomson from Liberalism to Socialism. 


It would require the services of a chartered accountant to 
determine the exact number of occasions on which these 
gentlemen have already failed to enter Parliament, but they 
are nothing if not persevering, and it is possible that, with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the field, they consider the case 
to be one of “now or never.”” Mr. Thomson, who was at 
one time Regional Director of the B.B.C. in Scotland, is a 
member of the Edinburgh Town Council, and University 
constituencies have so far shown themselves to be s0 
uneducated politically that he seems certain to be safely 
restored to his municipal duties. Mr. Gibb, on the other 
hand, made a remarkably good showing at the General 
Election, and it might be that if any substantial body still 
regarded Mr. MacDonald as undesirable the Professor could 
spring a surprise, greatly to the detriment of the study of 
Scots Law in Glasgow. 

The Universities election has been more productive of 
letters to the newspapers than any contest within living 
memory. Graduates are seldom given the opportunity of 
attending a meeting, and are prone to relieve their feelings 
by writing letters, some of which at least disclose that their 
authors have been taught to write. The controversy has 
from first to last raged about the personality and record of 
the Lord President of the Council, and columns of ink have 
flowed to show that his non-election (or election, as the case 
may be) would be an everlasting disgrace to educated Scotland. 
The older element in the electorate will probably take 


the view that the Government should be supported, and — 


that poor Mr. Baldwin should not lose his colleague. In 
these circumstances, it seems likely that Mr. MacDonald 
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should once again re-enter Westminster, where as an act 
of tardy retribution his first duty will doubtless be 
to introduce the Universities (Increase of Representation) 
Bill, 1936. 

“This is rayther too rich, as the young lady said, wen 
she remonstrated with the pastry-cook, arter he’d sold her a 
pork pie as had got nothin’ but fat inside.” The situation 
so described by Sam Weller yields in richness to the recent 
ongoings in Ross and Cromarty, and it has well been said 
that to do justice to the situation in Ross and Cromarty 
would require the pen of a Dickens. Unfortunately, the 
situation, after numerous changes in the kaleidoscope, had 
by no means become static when these notes were written. 
Not even the number or personality of the candidates had 
been settled; but a simple record of some of the earlier 
developments should be made available to the earnest 
student of politics. Here the situation arose from the 
sudden resignation of the sitting member, Sir Ian Macpherson. 
Sir Ian had represented the constituency since 1911 as a 
Liberal, and in 1918 attained Cabinet rank for a short time 
as Irish Secretary. Latterly he had supported the National 
Government and for many years he held and defended his 
seat with the active concurrence and support: of the local 
Unionists. At the General Election he was opposed by a 
Socialist, whom he defeated by nearly 11,000 votes to 3,000. 
Sir Ian having come successfully through a contested election 
so recently, it is the more disappointing that his health should 
suddenly make it impossible for him to remain in the House 
of Commons. Regret for Sir Ian’s misfortune was tempered 
by the announcement, which leaked out long before the New 
Year, that he would be consoled with a Barony. 

So far, so good; but then the announcement was made 
that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald was likely to be nominated 
by the local Liberal Association as a suitable successor for 
adoption in Sir Ian’s room and place as National Government 
candidate. The floodgates of Unionist wrath thereupon 
opened, and the resultant floods, however many tons of oil 
have since been poured upon them from London and 
Edinburgh, are unlikely to subside before polling day, if 
then. The retiring member had never at the best of times 
done much to conciliate his allies, and now Unionists felt a 
perfectly just grievance that they had not been consulted in 
the matter, on the view that they were being “ bounced ” 
into supporting a candidate of whom they did not approve. 
It was felt that the officials of the Central Office had been 
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parties to a job and, while it was recognized by all that 
such a charge, if made against the Scottish party officials, 
would have been manifestly unjust, the majority of the local 
Unionists, entering into open schism, decided to adopt a 
candidate of their own. Determined to do nothing by 
halves, they selected Mr. Randolph Churchill as their nominee. 

Scottish electors are supposed, not without reason, to 
favour home products, and to regard the alien adventurer 
with deep distrust. Mr. Churchill brings a name _ long 
honoured in politics into this by-election, and he can claim 
kin with the Ogilvies. But it may be doubted if, until his 
much-heralded flight from Morocco to Dingwall (perhaps 
“‘much-Expressed ” flight would be a juster term), he had ever 
been north of Wavertree in his life. But Mr. Randolph 
Churchill is nothing if not audacious, and from the terms of his 
spirited attacks upon the MacDonalds, father and son, it might 
well be inferred that they were alien invaders who had pre- 
sumptuously crossed the Border to drive the MacChurchill 
from his native heath. His candidature produced one 
surprising turn after another. After being duly adopted 
by a majority of the rebellious Unionists, he at once suggested 
that he should withdraw on condition that the National 
Liberals adopted another candidate. This suggestion was 
solemnly submitted to the Liberal Association, which sum- 
marily rejected it. When the Prime Minister intimated 
that he intended to support a member of his own Cabinet, 
appointed by himself, and the Scottish Unionist Office 
made a similar statement in support of Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Churchill expressed surprise and indignation. 

Meantime the Socialist candidate is the tertius gaudens. 
He is the Mr. Hector McNeil who at the General Election 
gave Mr. Walter Elliot such a fright in the Kelvingrove 
Division of Glasgow. Mr. McNeil’s chances have undoubtedly 
been greatly improved by Mr. Churchill’s intervention. Like 
the other candidates, he is young; indeed, he is only 
twenty-five, and is studying to “ wag his pow ” in a pulpit. 
It is a fight between boys. Perhaps here, as in the 
Universities, the vote of the older and more responsible 
electors will be in favour of the Cabinet Minister. 


NorEL SKELTON 
Far more regrettable than the dissensions of University 
electors was the cause which led to that by-election. The 
death of Noel Skelton at the comparatively early age of 55 
was a heavy loss not only to his country and his constituency 
but to an almost unlimited circle of friends. He had been 
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ill for months, and it was clear when the election came that 
he had not long to live, but there was no possibility of even 
suggesting to a man of his temperament that he must stand 
down. It is not given to every man to enter on his real 
life’s work at about the age of 50, and to be able to bring 
to it all the ardour and enthusiasm of youth. That is what 
Noel Skelton succeeded in doing, and the real tragedy of his 
death is that it came just when he was on the verge of 
entering his rightful kingdom. From his earliest days he 
had had a passion for politics, and he was one of those happy 
men who loves to be in the political battle just for the fun 
of the thing. The interlude of the War, in which of course 
he served, and with distinction, made his political apprentice- 
ship rather a long one, and he did not enter Parliament until 
1922. He sat, with one year’s interregnum, for Perth city 
until 1931, when he was fortunate enough to secure the 
Universities Constituency. In the same year he was 
appointed Under-Secretary of State for Scotland and retained 
the same seat and office until his death. Unlike some 
others, he improved with office and gained stature by it. 
In his early years at Westminster he was by no means 
popular with his opponents, but in office he brought to the 
discharge of his multifarious duties such zest, such a true 
and invigorating concern for all that was best in Scotland, 
regardless of party distinctions or shades of opinion, that 
before long he was the most trusted and best-liked of our 
administrators even among the wild men of the West. He 
could, if he had wanted, have had a better paid and easier 
position, but the very difficulties of his office and the wide- 
spread nature of his duties were an inspiration to him to 
do his best. His was an extremely generous nature, and no 
man ever breathed who was more appreciative of good 
qualities in others or better able to elicit them. He was a 
grand talker, and his cheerful laugh and pungent comments 
will long be missed in the House, in the golf club, and at the 
dinner table. Admittedly he “talked for victory,” like 
Dr. Johnson, but his talk brought out the best in other 
people’s, and he appreciated their sallies as much as they 
(and he) appreciated his own. It will be long before his 
many intimates, in every walk of life, forget ‘‘ one dear dead 
friend’s remembered tones.” 

THEAGES. 


| 


(2) 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 
(a) That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall 


will be a little below the average. 


(b) That this deficiency will be most marked in Scotland 


and the Northern parts of England and Ireland. 


(c) That during the same three months the total rain 


amount will be in excess of the average over the S.W. 
of England, the Channel area and the adjacent parts 
of the Continent to the Southward. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 


(d) That during February the British Isles as a whole will 


record a deficiency of rain. 


(e) That during February Scotland and the Northern parts 


of England and Ireland will experience less rain than 
usual but that, at the same time, the 8.W. of England 
and the entrance to the English Channel will have a 
total rainfall differing little from the normal figure. 


(f) That during March the total rainfall over the British 


Isles will be near the average for that month—more 
likely a little below than above the normal amount. 


(g) That during April the British Isles as a whole will have a 


slight excess of rain. 


(h) That during April the extreme West of Ireland will 


record less rain than usual, whilst the S.W. and South 
Coasts of England, the English Channel and _ the 
Continent to the Southward will record a total rainfall 
in excess of the average. 

That in the London area and S.E. of England cold 
spells with Northerly and Easterly winds during March 
will bring the mean temperature down to, or slightly 
below, the normal figure for that month; that other- 
wise there will be no prolonged period of abnormal 
cold so that the mean temperature during the coming 
three months is more likely to be above than below 


the average figure. DunBOYNE, 17.i.36. 


Note.—The official returns just received show that during last December 
the rainfall for the British Isles was only 88 per cent. of the average. Serious 
floods have occurred in parts of France but it is evident that, as far as 
England is concerned, the sensational accounts of flooding have been much 
exaggerated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
rmits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


THE NAZI PERSECUTION 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sm,—On December 30 it was announced that Mr. James 
MacDonald, who was appointed by the League of Nations 
in 1933 to be High Commissioner for Jewish and other refugees 
from Germany, had resigned. His reasons for doing so were 
given in a long letter, from which the following passages 
are extracted, cross headings have been inserted :— 


“In the period of over two years since the establishment of the 
office, conditions in Germany which create refugees have developed so 
catastrophically that a reconsideration by the League of Nations of 
the entire situation is essential. The legislation and administrative 
and party action against ‘non-Aryans’ were steadily intensified, and 
culminated in the autumn of 1935 when a series of new laws and decrees 
initiated a fresh wave of repression and persecution of a character which 
was not envisaged in 1933. 

INTENSIFIED PERSECUTION. 

“ The intensified persecution in Germany threatens the pauperisation 
or exile of hundreds of thousands of Germans—men, women and 
children—not only Jews, but also the ‘non-Aryan’ Christians treated 
as Jews, and Protestants and Catholics who in obedience to their faith 
oe conscience dare to resist the absolute will of the National Socialist 

tate. 

“ Apart from all questions of principle and of religious persecution, 
one portentous fact confronts the community of States. More than 
half a million persons, against whom no charge can be made except 
that they are not what the National Socialists choose to regard as 
‘Nordic,’ are being crushed. They cannot escape oppression by any 
act of their own free-will, for what has been called ‘the membership 
of non-Aryan race’ cannot be changed or kept in abeyance. 

“* Tens of thousands are to-day anxiously seeking ways to flee abroad ; 
but, except for those prepared to sacrifice the whole or greater part of 
their savings, the official restrictions on export of capital effectively 
bar the road to escape, and the doors of most countries are closed 
against impoverished fugitives. Nevertheless, if the present pressure 


is not relieved, it is inconceivable that those who can flee will remain 
within Germany.” 


“The task of saving these victims,” says Mr. James Mac- 
Donald, can only be performed by mitigation of ‘ the causes 
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which create German refugees.” He does not see that the 
present system can be stretched to include them. The work 
accomplished has been considerable. 


“Progress has been made during the last three years in settling 
the refugees from Germany. Of the more than 80,000 who have 
already left the Reich approximately three-fourths have now found new 
homes—more than half of these in Palestine—or have been repatriated 
to their countries of origin. This accomplishment has been primarily 
the work of the refugees themselves and of the philanthropic organisa- 
tions—Jewish and Christian—whose devoted labours have been cease- 
lessly carried on in many parts of the world. Probably not more than 
15,000 refugees now remain unplaced.” 


The remaining refugees could probably be dealt with by the 
existing organisation were it not that “new flights from 
Germany 


may greatly increase their numbers. 


THE PoGrom. 


“The facts which arouse these apprehensions are indisputable. 
They are evidenced clearly in the German laws, decrees, judicial decisions 
and Party pronouncements and practices during the last two years. 
The culmination of these attacks on the Jews, the Christian ‘ non- 
Aryans,’ and the political and religious dissenters was the new legis- 
lation announced at the Party Congress at Nuremberg last September. 
The core of that enactment was the law limiting citizenship to those 
who are ‘ of German or cognate blood,’ and who also conform to the 
National Socialist conception of loyalty to the State. As the direct 
result in Germany not only the Jews, who now number about 435,000, 
but also tens of thousands of Christian ‘ non-Aryans ’ who are classified 
as Jews, lost their citizenship, were disenfranchised, and made ineligible 
to hold public office. Indirectly, through this new law, a constitutional 
basis was laid for unrestricted discriminations against all those whom 
the Party may wish to penalise. 

“ Relentlessly the Jews and ‘non-Aryans’ are excluded from all 
public offices, from the exercise of the liberal professions, and from any 
part in the cultural and intellectual life of Germany. Ostracised 
from social relations with ‘ Aryans,’ they are subjected to every kind 
of humiliation. Neither sex nor age exempts them from discrimination. 
Even the Jewish and ‘ non-Aryan’ children do not escape cruel forms 
of segregation and persecution. In Party publications, directly 
sponsored by the Government, ‘ Aryan ’ children are stirred to hate the 
Jews and the Christian ‘ non-Aryans,’ to spy upon them and to attack 
them, and to incite their own parents to extirpate the Jews altogether. 
. . . More than half of the Jews remaining in Germany have already 
been deprived of their livelihood. In many parts of the country there 
is a systematic attempt at starvation of the Jewish population. In no 
field of economic activity is there any security whatsoever. For some 
time it has been impossible for Jewish business men and shopkeepers 
to carry on their trades in small towns. The campaign against any 
dealings with Jews is now systematically prosecuted in the larger 
towns. Despite the restrictions upon migration from the provinces 
into the few largest cities where Jewish economic activity is not yet 
completely excluded, the Jews are fleeing to those cities because there 
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only can they hope to escape, at least for a time, from the more brutal 
forms of persecution. 

“This influx has exhausted already the resources of the Jewish 
philanthropic and educational institutions in Germany. The victims 
of the terrorism are being driven to the point where, in utter anguish 
and despair, they may burst the frontiers in fresh waves of refugees. 

As IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 

“As in the Middle Ages, when they were massacred and expelled 
from German States as the cause of the Black Death, so to-day they are 
eliminated from the economic and cultural life of Germany and degraded 
on the ground that they were the cause of the German humiliation. 
So far does this hatred extend that even the Jewish war veterans who 
fought and were wounded in the front line trenches have been forced 
from their positions in the public services, and the names of the Jewish 
war dead may no longer be engraved on war memorials.” 


But to medizval cruelty is added modern German 
paganism. An influential section of the Nazi party is pagan. 
“‘ The conceptions of ‘ blood, race and soil,’ propagated with fanatical 
enthusiasm, menace not alone the Jews, but all those who remain 
defiantly loyal to the old ideals of religious and individual freedom. 

“Party leaders violently attack religious freedom in the State, 
and threaten the Church with political domination. Outstanding 
thinkers of the two great Christian communities in Germany and 
abroad raise their voices in protest against this attack which threatens 
to increase the number of refugees. 

“The developments since 1933, and in particular those following 
the Nuremberg legislation, call for fresh collective action in regard to the 
problem created by persecution in Germany. The moral authority 
of the League of Nations and of States Members of the League must 
be directed towards a determined appeal to the German Government 
in the name of humanity and of the principles of the public law of 
Europe. They must ask for a modification of policies which constitute 
a source of unrest and perplexity in the world, a challenge to the 
conscience of mankind, and a menace to the legitimate interests of the 
States affected by the immigration of German refugees.” 


This, Mr. James MacDonald thinks, is a function of the 
League. As a former sympathiser with Germany he feels 
bound to end on a personal note, one of warning as to the 
inevitability of a ‘“‘ terrible human calamity within the German 
frontier ’’ unless the “ present tendencies in the Reich are 
checked or reversed. I cannot remain silent.” He ends 
with the hope that “ world opinion, acting through the League 
and its Member-States and other countries, will move to avert 
the existing and impending tragedies.” So far “ world 
opinion, acting through the League,” has been helpless even 
in regard to a small State like Liberia. How can it affect a 
powerful and fully armed nation like Germany ?—Yours, etc., 


ENQUIRER. 
(We refer to this letter in the Episodes.—Ep., N.R.) 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


CAN THE LEAGUE MAKE PEACE? 


To THE Epriror or The National Review 


Str,—Sir Eyre Hutson, in a letter published in your 
January number, suggests that you should invite corre. 
spondence on the subject of his letter. In case you agree 
to do so, may I point out to your readers that, in purporting 
to quote the fundamental purposes of the League of Nations, 
Sir Eyre Hutson quotes instead from the objects of the 
League of Nations Union defined in its Royal Charter. 

The objects of the League of Nations are set forth in the 
Covenant which forms the first chapter of the Treaty of 
Versailles, a Treaty which is binding upon our country. 
Under Article 10 of the Covenant, the members of the 
League agree “‘to preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of all members of the League,” including Abyssinia. The 
terms of peace between Italy and Abyssinia require the 
approval of the League of Nations in order to ensure that 
they do not impair the territorial integrity or existing 
political independence of the Abyssinian victim of Italian 
aggression. 


Yours, etc., 


The Athenzeum, MAXWELL GARNETT. 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


January 14, 1936. 


[It is a fact that the League of Nations, an international body 
sitting at Geneva, is constantly confused with the League of Nations 
Union, a propagandist society in Great Britain which appears to exist 
for the purpose of opposing British interests all over the world. Both 
bodies are equally impotent to avert or stop wars, and the Union 
has recently shown us that it is totally averse to peace. By a series 
of resolutions recently passed the committee of the League of Nations 
Union has advocated a policy of further “sanctions ” against Italy 
which would infallibly plunge us, without adequate forces, into a major 
war. We are unable to surmise in whose interests the League of 
Nations Union is acting in urging on a conflict which could only benefit 
the enemies of the British Empire.—Ep., N.R.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE TRUTH 


To THE EprTor oF The National Review 


Srr,—From page 945 of Truth of December 18, under 
the heading “Scorn in Egypt,” I extract the following 
gem :— 

“ Egyptian Nationalism has scorned British advice to go slow, 

and its demand for a return to the Democratic Constitution of 1923, 

specifically deprecated by Sir Samuel Hoare in his Guildhall speech 

last November, has now been conceded by King Fuad. The Con- 
stitution is one of those things which on paper seem to have an 
irrefutable case, since it simply confers upon the Egyptians the right 
to run their own country subject to a British watch of foreign policy 
and foreign settlers. Unfortunately, in practice it has proved as unwork- 
able as all democratic constitutions in Oriental countries. Corruption 
at the centre and anarchy in the provinces never ceased to keep company 


with it.” 
It would be amusing, were it not exasperating, to remember 
that this is from a paper which enthusiastically supported the 
India surrender. 
34, Essex Street, Yours faithfully, 
Strand, W.C.2. G. E. M. Sxvuss. 


BOLSHEVISM’S TERRIBLE RECORD” 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—It has recently been stated that the number of 
persons executed by the Bolsheviks amounts to little over 
50,000. It is impossible to take these figures seriously. A 
reference to ‘‘ Bolshevism’s Terrible Record” (a book by 
Maitre Aubert, of the Geneva Bar) gives us this information : 
from October, 1917, to the spring of 1922 the Soviet authorities 
were directly responsible for the death of (not 50,000, but) 
1,700,000. I have tried to verify these figures elsewhere, 
and apparently they are accurate. The lists were—so it is 
reported—taken from the Soviet official press ; so the numbers 
given were not likely to be over-estimated. Since 1922, as 
we are only too painfully aware, “‘ executions’’ have been 
going on continuously ; so that “ore million seven hundred 
thousand ”’ must now be immensely increased. Three millions 
would be a moderate estimate, but the total is probably much 
greater.—Faithfully yours, 

Winchester. E. H. BLAKENEY. 
January 8. 
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ETHELRED THE UNREADY 


To tHE Eprror oF The National Review 


Srmr,—I have read with much interest the article in your 
current issue by G. O. M. 

I should, however, be interested to know what was the 
expedient adopted by “ Ethelred, adjectivally described as 
‘the unready.’ ” 

I cannot find any reference to this historical gem in 
Gladstone’s sayings, not even the famous one of 1886. 

Perhaps the reincarnation (or is it the spiritual form ?) 
of the Grand Old Man can enlighten me. 

Yours faithfully, 
** Heatherdene,”’ P. C. 
Fairwarp, Uckfield, Sussex. 
January 15, 1936. 


In answer to the above, “ G. O. M.” writes :— 

In reply to the query by Mr. P. C. Mitchell-Innes with 
regard to a remark in “ Military Aviation Problems.” 

The king Ethelred referred to was he who reigned in 
England between the years 978 and 1016. He instituted the 
first land tax, in order to buy off the attacks of the Danes. 
The tax was known as “ Danegeld,” and the latter half of 
this word, under a somewhat similar approaching condition 
to-day, has a coincident significance. King Ethelred appears 
to have misunderstood the real requirements of the Danes, 
who were in search of suitable territory for surplus population. 
They accepted his money, in large quantities : they also took 
his land as and when they required it. 

A historian’s comment on those times is interesting. 
He says: 

“Treachery and cowardice reigned in high places ; utter demoralisa- 
tion spread through the ranks of the English, only emphasised by 
occasional displays of the highest heroism, which showed what they could 
still do when tolerably led.’’ (My italics.) 

When I “commended this example for attention,” I 
took it for granted that the lesson available in the completed 
incident would be assimilated, 7.e. that if we are going to be 
attacked, it is useful to know what our opponent really wants. 

I do not imagine that Mr. Mitchell-Innes would be likely 
to find any reference to the subject in the sayings of Mr. 
Gladstone. 


Yours truly, 
“G@. O. M.” 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MADAME DE MAINTENON 


MapAME DE MaintTENon. L’Enigme de sa vie auprés du 
Grand Roi, par Mme Saint-René Taillandier. (Paris : Librairie 
Hachette.) Students of French history have usually held 
but one opinion of Mme de Maintenon. It seems obvious 
to them that Louis XIV, in the decline of an orageuse existence, 
was subjugated by a domineering governess who reduced his 
brilliant Court to the social conventions of a young ladies’ 
seminary and through her bigotry drove him to the repeal 
of the Edict of Nantes with its attendant persecutions. Mme 
Taillandier, as M. Paul Bourget points out in his brilliant 
preface, rejects this view. With patient research, human 
sympathy and literary charm she puts together a jigsaw 
puzzle of small facts, bits of contemporary evidence, reason- 
able deductions, which finally appears as a portrait of a very 
remarkable woman. The French are par excellence compilers 
of memoirs, and our author possesses to an unusual degree 
the gift of unravelling and reweaving the secrets of the 
past. 

Francoise d’Aubigné was born in 1635 in a debtors’ prison, 
of noble Huguenot descent. Her father, a gambler and a 
roué, abandoned his family to misery and want. Frangoise 
found a home with a high-minded Protestant aunt, Mme 
de Villette, at Mursay. The girl subsequently changed her 
faith, but the austere, cultivated atmosphere of her early 
upbringing coloured her ideals to the end of her life. Her 
godmother, Mme de Neuillant, procured her conversion to 
Catholicism and brought her to Paris to settle her in life. 
Penniless and unknown, a convent seemed her only destiny. 
To escape such a fate, Frangoise deliberately accepted 
marriage with a middle-aged and poverty stricken paralytic, 
the poet Paul Scarron, and at sixteen took up life as a wife 
only in name, in reality as a sick nurse. Yet when Scarron 
died eight years later, his widow could conscientiously feel 
that their life together had been a success. She had been 
his patient secretary and reader; she had attracted to their 
meagre lodging in the rue Saint Louis a cultured circle of 
people in her own rank of life. Free at last, and assured of 
independence through a modest pension from the Queen 
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Mother, she settled in a convent lodging and devoted herself 
to her friends. 


From this moment she steps into an atmosphere which 
we can sense and recall. The Paris we know to-day, the 
work of Haussmann the arch town-planner, has nothing in 
common with the seventeenth-century capital of Louis XIV. 
But round Mme de Sévigné’s old house, the Hétel (now the 
Musée) Carnavalet, and the Place des Vosges, then the Place 
Royale, the old streets and houses still stand untouched, 
though the Republic has changed their names. From her 
lodging on the corner of the Place Royale Mme Scarron would 
step round almost daily to the Hétel d’Albret and the Hotel 
Richelieu, for the maréchale d’Albret was her cousin and the 
duchesse de Richelieu her intimate friend. Inexpensively 
dressed, unassuming, never in the way, the young widow 
played her part, grave or gay, among a chosen coterie which 
included the de Coulanges, Mme de Lafayette and Mme de 
Sévigné. They found that Mme Scarron could appreciate a 
jeu esprit, contribute bouts rimés, listen to and give advice 
on confidential matters. Her acquaintance with the famous 
letter writer ripened into intimacy : ‘“‘ Madame Scarron soupe 
ict tous les soirs, sa compagnie est délicieuse . . . elle a esprit 
aimable et merveilleusement droit,’ wrote Mme de Sévigné. 
Meanwhile her reputation for sense and discretion spread in 
exalted quarters and she was marked down for service. 

Among the younger women who frequented the Hotel 
d’Albret none was more sparkling than Athenais de Morte- 
mart, the young wife of the duc de Montespan. The 
Mortemart wit was famous, so apparently was the Mortemart 
ambition, so far as Athenais was concerned. As lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen, she had her rooms at Court, and as the 
influence of Mademoiselle de la Valliére waned Mme de 
Montespan wormed herself into favour with the King. Their 
first child, a girl, was born in Paris, and the King had already 
appointed Mme Scarron as gouvernante, under a solemn oath 
of secrecy. She stood masked by the bedside and instantly 
removed the baby to a remote suburban cottage where a 
nursery establishment was waiting. The duc du Maine 
appeared the following year, to be bestowed in another 
cottage. The gouvernante’s hands were very full. She had 
to preserve an unchanged attitude to her friends, while days 
and nights were secretly spent in caring for her charges. 
On the arrival of a third infant the children were united in a 
country house at Vaugirard and Mme Scarron installed in 
command. Then indeed her friends, outwardly discreet but 
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inwardly all agog, hurried to visit her. They peered down 
the garden alleys, peeped round passage corners, yet never 
saw trace of a royal child or found a joint in their hostess’s 
armour. As they rolled home in their carrosses through the 
narrow cobbled streets of old Paris, having seen and heard 
nothing that they were not intended to see and hear, they 
were fain to admit that a delicate situation had been handled 
with consummate skill. When all pretence of mystery was 
dropped and the family was lodged in Mme de Montespan’s 
apartment at Saint Germain, the gowvernante had to endure 
the tantrums of the mother in addition to her own cares of 
office. 


How came devout Mme Scarron to justify her position 
to her own rigid conscience ? To tell the truth she was not 
her own mistress in the matter. The Church was still a 
power in the State, and the King’s morals were a public 
scandal. Bossuet and Bourdaloue thundered from the pulpit 
at their sovereign seated beneath it, the whole Court prayed 
aloud for a change in the royal heart. Mme Scarron had 
chosen as confessor the Pére Gobinet, a former cavalry 
officer who knew the world. He judged it advisable that 
the royal bdétards should be brought up under Christian 
influences, so he instructed his pénitente to persevere in her 
mission and exacted from her a minute report of everything 
that took place. She obeyed, but the strain of adjusting 
these divided loyalties lay heavy on her, and she constantly 
begged her director to release her. 

At the outset the King was rather bored by his children’s 
gouvernante. To him she was une bizarre and—somewhat 
contemptuously—wun bel esprit. He saw a good deal of her, 
for whereas his legitimate offspring, the Dauphin, was a dull, 
heavy child, the love children, as often happens, were bright 
and attractive. Happy family gatherings took place, Mme 
de Montespan and the King playing and laughing with the 
children, under the vigilant eye of Mme Scarron. 

Presently she sought interviews with him, to complain 
that she could not get proper food for the children, and to 
seek his support in her differences with their mother. The 
King was finding the jealousies and exactions of his mistress 
increasingly hard to bear; it may have occurred to him 
that the governess was the more reasonable of the two. He 
agreed to Mme de Montespan’s request for a grant of money 
to enable Mme Scarron to acquire as a home the property 
and chateau of Maintenon and himself saluted her as Madame 
de Maintenon. Then, just as the star of a new Court beauty, 
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Mademoiselle de Fontanges, was waxing in his eyes, there 
occurred, in 1680, the mysterious affaire des poisons and the 
trial of La Voisin. The Court chattered shrilly over the 
peccadilloes of the Mancini sisters, the comtesse de Soissons 
and the duchesse de Bouillon; even kind hearted Mme de 
Sévigné hurried to a window in the rue Sully to see La Voisin 
on her way to the stake. None of them ever knew what 
the King did—that Mme de Montespan, in her furious jealousy, 
had procured poison from La Voisin for use on Mlle de 
Fontanges and his own august self. 


The shock sobered him. He saw himself on the brink of 
a precipice and drew back. His amours ceased; the quiet, 
dignified woman who talked sense and never tried to flirt 
with him appealed to him more and more. The Court 
whispered that Mme de Maintenon was becoming Mme de 
Maintenant ; gossips said that that had been her aim through- 
out, though Mme de Sévigné, loyal to her friend, would 
have none of it. The Bavarian princess who was destined 
for the Dauphin in marriage was about to arrive in France. 
Mme Scarron was appointed to her household as second 
dame datours. She was thus installed at Court, and the 
King spent more and more time in her society. Yet the 
women he had abandoned for her bore her no grudge. Mme 
de Montespan was confined of her last child, the comte de 
Toulouse, under her care and roof at Maintenon ; the poor, 
frightened, nunlike Queen sought her aid in influencing the 
King. Is it possible that they all leaned, unconsciously, on 
that esprit merveilleusement droit which Mme de Sévigné 
had noted years ago ? 

The Queen died, suddenly, in 1683. The Church had 
already indicated to Mme de Maintenon that her mission now 
lay, not with the young princes, but with the King himself. 
She was to lead him to piety and regularity of life. The sole 
written proof of their marriage lies in the rough draft of a 
letter of congratulation from Mme de Maintenon’s new 
spiritual director, the Bishop of Chartres, to the King. The 
words époux and femme occur in it; it describes the wife the 
King had secured. The exact date of the wedding is unknown ; 
it probably took place in 1684, but it made little difference 
to the life at Court, though it inaugurated an astounding 
state of affairs. 

Mme de Maintenon was still the dame d’atours to the 
Dauphine; she still brushed her mistress’s auburn hair 
every morning. Her only apartment was a bedroom and 
an antechamber opposite the King’s rooms. Thither he 
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repaired for a given number of hours every afternoon ; there 
he worked with his Ministers of State, while his wife stitched 
in the corner; in the discussion of some knotty problem 
he would pause and turn towards her: “ Qu’en pense votre 
Solidité ?”’ There was no spark of romance in such a 
marriage ; it was a mariage de raison if ever there was one ; 
but the King found what he wanted in the companionship 
of a woman who was always just her controlled, sensible 
self. His boundless selfishness never took stock of her 
invidious position, but Mme de Maintenon had not been 
accustomed to have life’s path smoothed for her; she took 
things as they came and carried on. Though we may acquit 
her of any spirit of intrigue, her consolation must have lain 
in the fact that her genius for management had full play. 

There was plenty to do. The organisation and super- 
vision of the educational establishment at Saint Cyr was her 
recreation and delight, but it was hard work to keep the 
Court in order. If it be true, as she wrote to the Bishop of 
Chartres, that ambition was her besetting sin, she suffered 
for it, for her power brought on her jealousy and dislike 
from all sides. The Court was correct enough outwardly, 
vespers had taken the place of gaming as an evening amuse- 
ment, and many courtiers must have felt that their former 
prayers had been almost too literally granted. But quarrels 
and intrigues abounded on all sides. Madame, wife of 
Monsieur, hated her as an upstart ; the duc de Saint Simon’s 
accusations, written long years afterwards, can mostly be 
traced to Madame’s descriptions of her sister-in-law. But 
though few loved Mme de Maintenon, most people respected 
her and sought her advice; her room was a confessional 
and a consulting chamber for sixteen hours of the twenty- 
four. The only recreation lay in the daily drive to Saint Cyr. 
Lady Exeter, anxious to see her, stood on the pavement to 
watch her start. Mme de Maintenon appeared unattended, 
plainly dressed in brown silk, with no ornament save a cross 
mounted with four diamonds. She smiled at the ladies, took 
her seat, satisfied herself that the King was comfortably 
settled at her side, reached out her hand for her tapestry 
work, and settled down instantly to her eternal stitching to 
while away the journey. The most notable thing about her, 
said Lady Exeter, was her complete absence of self- 
consciousness. It was that quality which made her company 
so restful to the King. How far did Mme de Maintenon 
exercise her power to procure the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes? Mme Taillandier absolves her completely from 
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this charge. She had been born a Protestant and still 
maintained a Protestant outlook ; she could not be persuaded 
to use a rosary and always preferred vespers to mass. No 
doubt she desired the unity of the Church, nor did it lie in 
her disposition to thwart priestly decisions. She had dis- 
creetly coaxed all her own relations into the fold. The 
wholesale conversions and _ persecution of the French 
Huguenots were, however, entirely the doing of the bishops 
of the Gallican Church and the King; Mme de Maintenon 
did not demur, but neither did she press the matter on. 


One darling duty brightened the declining years of this 
strange old couple—the education of the duc and the duchesse 
de Bourgogne. There was nothing to be hoped for from 
the Dauphin; but the grandson and his wife bade fair to 
be an ideal King and Queen of France. Then, two years 
before the King’s death, the whole fabric of their dream 
vanished. The Dauphin, his brother the duc de Berri, and 
his son and daughter-in-law, the duc and duchesse de 
Bourgogne, died in one year of a malignant form of measles, 
The old people faced each other in their chairs beside the 
fire, bereft of everyone save a baby in arms and an intriguing 
nephew, bent on seizing power for himself. Small wonder 
that when the King died, worn out and disappointed, Mme 
de Maintenon buried herself at Saint Cyr and refused to see 
her most intimate friends from Court. Her work was done, 
she had saved the King’s soul, she had tried to save his 
posterity, but of all those she had cared for there was none 
now to arise and call her blessed. 


She was, by turns, a wife only in name, a mother by 
proxy, an unrecognized queen, and she played all these 
parts to perfection. Mme Taillandier’s wonderful portrait 
convinces us, chiefly on account of its innate vraisemblance. 
Madame de Maintenon is typical of the nation which bred 
her, for she remains the perfect example of the femme 
sérieuse. Without a grain of romance or false sentiment in 
her disposition; sincere and courageous in facing facts; 
pious and Godfearing, yet shrewdly practical even in matters 
of religion; capable of boundless dévowement—that un- 
translatable word so peculiarly descriptive of French 
feminine ideals that no other nation has coined its equivalent— 
Francoise d’Aubigné, or someone very like her, presides 
to-day over countless French homes. She represents the 
rock on which the French nation is founded and to understand 
her is to appreciate the race from which she sprang. 


Mary Maxss. 
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HERE WAS A MAN 


1935 saw the untimely death of T. E. Lawrence, after which 
his “ Seven Pillars of Wisdom ”’ was made available to the 
general public. Captain Liddell Hart fittingly closes the 
year with a new and revised edition of his “'T. E. Lawrence ” 
(Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.), which was originally published in 
1934 at 15s. As this cheaper edition has thirty-four more 
pages, yet retains the same number of photographs and all 
the original and excellent maps, it is a very good bargain. 
The 1934 edition took Lawrence nearly to the end of his 
service in the Royal Air Force. It is unaltered in this edition ; 
and right up to the moment of his death, Lawrence is spoken 
of as if he were still alive, a delicate and happy tribute to 
one whom even the general public can as yet hardly accept 
as dead, any more than they could think of him as “ Shaw ” 
when he was alive. Actually ‘‘ Lawrence of Arabia” died 
in 1922, completed and fulfilled—except to himself, while 
“ Shaw ” was only a modern monastic potentiality of unknown 
range and direction. 

The last, and mainly new, part of this Life is a fine and 
subtle appreciation of Lawrence, and is a blending of personal 
memory, trained military judgment and acute psychological 
understanding. The two men were already friends when 
it was suggested to Captain Liddell Hart that the time had 
come for him to attempt “to put the Arab revolt and Law- 


rence’s part into historical perspective . . . to bring it into 
relation with the War as a whole.” As the author set out 
“to clear away the dust of legend .. . also I desired to 


establish the true proportion of Lawrence’s personal achieve- 
ment which I expected to be less than legend conveyed.” 
The more he studied the more he saw that but for Lawrence 
“the Arab revolt would have remained a collection of slight 
and passing incidents.” So he re-cast his book into a study 
of this unique leader. 

He shows not only the leader of the Arab revolt, but he 
places him in the first rank of the great soldiers of all time. 
That verdict having been given after remorseless military 
research and valuation, personal friendship gives an invaluable 
introduction and an even finer summing up, revealing the man 
as well as the soldier. At present it is the only serious com- 
mentary to the “ Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” but neither book 
can be fully savoured unless both are read. The Life sketches 
Lawrence’s career up to the War, and shows how, from birth, 
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his gifts, personal training and self-discipline, destined him 
for the enterprise of 1916-18. After this, the author gives a 
clear picture of how Turkey entered the War, of her internal 


situation ; the birth and the first tidal wave of the Arab © 
Revolt of June, 1916. We are shown the part played by , 


Lawrence in London; then in Cairo up to his arrival in 
Jiddah on ten days’ leave. By then (December) the Arab 
tide seemed to be rapidly and finally receding ; yet within 
two years it had swept into Damascus. For this electric 
period the Seven Pillars and the Life should be read side by 
side so as to grasp the full measure of his achievement which 
is far more amazing than the wildest of war-time legend. 
The Seven Pillars ends abruptly with Lawrence leaving 
Damascus a few days after the Arabs had got full control 
of the town. The only white man whom they allowed to 
help them to restore order out of chaos was “'T. E.” He 
then hurried home to learn the technique of Western warfare, 
but landed in England on November 11. From 1918 to 
' 1922 he had but one object—to wrest from England and 
France a practical settlement which would satisfy Arab 
aims and redeem his own pledges. This struggle is aptly 
called “‘ Troubles of a man with a conscience.” In the war 
he had fought for the Arabs, and if he led by personal bravery 
and mental genius, he never commanded them. He was 
Feisal’s adviser, and only directed through him. Allenby 
treated him as chief staff officer of an allied yet independent 
auxiliary force which was willing to subordinate itself to the 
general plan of the British. Experience had taught him that 
the major Arabia could never be governed by one Arab 
ruler, but he did not visualise British or French occupation. 
As the Sykes-Picot agreement leaked out—from Turkish 
sources—and other rumours came through, Lawrence felt 
himself more and more a fraud vis-a-vis the Arabs. He could 
only drug his conscience by intense military activity. When 
peace came he sought atonement in his tussle with the British 
and French Governments for Arab rights, Feisal’s expulsion 
from Syria being “the final draught in Lawrence’s cup of 
bitterness. . . . All his own achievement, indeed, had but 
woven a crown of thorns that now pressed harder than ever 
on his brow.”’ This is no mere rhetoric, for he was “ of all men 
the most sensitive to the truth, from which mankind instinc- 
tively seeks protection in shaded glasses.’’ Yet by 1922 even 
his high standard of honour was appeased by the granting of 
the mandates of Iraq and Transjordania with Feisal and 
Abdulla as rulers. 
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Capt. Liddell Hart’s enthusiasm for his hero as a soldier, 
poth in theory and practice, is better read at first hand. 
Space compels us to dwell briefly on only one more aspect— 
the final enigma. Why did he submerge himself for twelve 
years as a private or aircraftsman? His friend and biographer 
believes that “this renunciation is fundamentally due, not 
to an idea of atonement, still less to a sense of failure, but to 
a sense of fulfilment, reinforced by a sense of futility.”” At 
thirty-four what had he not done, and his acute sense of 
perception had seen through it all. To read only the first 
chapter of “‘ The Seven Pillars” is to know what he went 
through during the War, and he was generally a sick man. 
He had been born an Englishman, he had made himself an 
Arab, and had become famous as both; he now perhaps 
felt he belonged to no country. He must start again, at the 
bottom, irresponsible yet outwardly circumscribed by military 
discipline. In the Middle Ages men went to a monastery 
both as a refuge and to support a faith. ‘‘ T. E.”’ had the 
same dual motive in entering his modern monastery, for he 
believed that the air was “the one big thing left for our 
generation to do.” Sure enough, even from the bottom, 
his influence was great, and he found himself by being in 
the heart of experimental work over naval speed-boats. 
What would have followed? It is fitting to close a brief 
study of this enigmatic man with such a question. Only 
the hopelessly self-opinionated dare be dogmatic about him, 
and such would belittle him because it would be beyond their 
power to understand him. Our only tribute is to say ‘‘ Here 
was a Man.” 

NEmo. 


A FAMOUS CASE 


Tue Dreyrus Casz. By Armand Charpentier. Translated 
by J. Lewis May. (Bles, 10s. 6d.) Colonel Dreyfus died a 
few months ago, nearly thirty years after his vindication. 
He lived to serve France in the Great War, and we may hope 
that in the peaceful atmosphere of family life the grass grew 
over and obliterated the poignant memories of his martyrdom. 
The moment is therefore appropriate for the publication of 
this detailed story of the celebrated ‘‘ Affaire”? which con- 
vulsed not only France but all Europe. The author espoused 
the cause of Dreyfus as a result of Zola’s famous letter 
“ Jaccuse,” and with Clémenceau, Picquart, Labori in 
France and Leo Maxse and Conybeare in England, strove 
incessantly for a revision of the sentence which had con- 
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demned him for treason. The case was described in con- 
temporary books, but this is by far the most complete analysis 
extant and, compressed as the matter is, it is clearly and simply 
set forth. M. Charpentier wisely refrains from stressing the 
political and religious aspects of the struggle, though he lets 
them be seen, but as we read the motives and springs of 
action of Dreyfus’ persecutors emerge. The Intelligence 
Department of the French War Office became aware that 
some officer in their midst was communicating information 
to the German and Italian Military Attachés. On very 
insufficient evidence their suspicion fell on Captain Dreyfus, a 
Jewish officer. He was tried by court martial, convicted, 
and sent to the Ile du Diable, on evidence and through a 
procedure which was contrary to French law. From the 
moment that sentence was passed the General Staff became 
convinced that the honour of the Army required that the 
verdict be upheld. Two junior officers, Major Henry and 
Colonel Paty du Clam, brought forgery into play so as to 
manufacture fresh evidence against Dreyfus, even after the 
real culprit, Esterhazy, was suspected by them. It is a 
story of misdirected loyalty culminating in blind and 
passionate prejudice. The French are a great nation. They 
saw the matter through and remained unshaken. If He 
was a forger, Colonel Picquart shows himself as the type of 
officer of whom any army can be proud. 


A LORD AND A LADY 


LorD CHESTERFIELD. By Samuel Shallabarger. (Macmillan, 
15s.) Kirry DucHEss OF QUEENSBERRY. By Violet Bid- 
dulph. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 15s.) In Professor 
Shallabarger’s volume we have an important study of 
worldly rationalism as it is revealed in the life and character 
of one of the most prominent English personalities of the age 
of reason—Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chester- 
field. Not least does its importance lie in the moral ques- 
tionings which the author permits himself; the book is, as 
the publishers justly claim, more than a “ bald biography ” ; 
and more than a study of English society at the time; 
Professor Shallabarger takes into his study all that Chester- 
field stood for, examines those things calmly if not dis- 
passionately, and sets out his conclusions with a penetration 
in which, keen as it is, there is some sympathy and no malice. 
From the very first it is obvious that rationalism is not 
enough for Professor Shallabarger ; it is doubtful whether a 
colder, more dispassionate mind than his could ever have 
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produced half so valuable a study, for it is the constant, 
quiet use of his own measuring-rule that holds the reader’s 
attention through the closely packed 400 pages. Such a 
volume is an education in little; in so ripe an examination 
of a man, a world and a philosophy endless profit is to be 
found. “There can be no compromise,” says Professor 
Shallabarger, ‘‘ between right and wrong, between God and 
Mammon, between the noblest ideal and practical expediency. 
It does not avail much, as long as we cling to, or practise, 
any such compromise in ourselves, to point a finger at 
Chesterfield ; nor does it in any way clear his memory to 
maintain that, taking the world as it is, he was better, wiser, 
more gifted, than most men of the world. Under the pagan 
dispensation his rank would be high; judged by the real, 
not the conventional, Christian practice, he would have no 
rank at all.” In such a judgment many would not go all 
the way with this author; but none could peruse his book 
without retaining a lasting impression of a_ historical, 
philosophical and moral examination which should per- 
manently enlarge and elevate their outlook. Kitty Duchess 
of Queensberry is written in a far lighter vein, but it is an 
interesting and charming book that gives a convincing 
picture of one of the most fascinating women of the century. 
In an age of poses the Duchess naturally had hers—one of 
them being a simplicity in dress that was not always a 
kindness to her guests and sometimes amounted to an 
eccentricity, but despite her intolerance and lively tongue 
she was always a much-loved woman; she had a strong 
affection for her own family and for the poet Gay, whose patron 
she was ; and women as well as men were among her closest 
friends. ‘‘She could be ‘easy and conversable’ at one 
time, ungracious and sarcastic at another, but there was 
something about her—her beauty, her high spirits, her 
fundamental good nature that counterbalanced for many 
persons that just condemnation (Lady Bute’s) of her capricious 
and arrogant ways.” From the portraits we realize that her 
beauty was a matter of form and amazing grace rather than 
of actual features, although if we may believe Jervas’ painting 
of her as a milkmaid (which may be seen in the National 
Portrait Gallery) they were by no means negligible. 


IN THE CLOUDS AND IN CHINA 
Men AGAINST THE CLOUDS. By Richard L. Burdsall and 


Arthur B. Emmons, with contributions by Terris Moore and 
Jack Theodore Young. (John Lane, 12s. 6d.) SrcREer 
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Cutna. By Egon Erwin Kisch. (John Lane, 8s. 6d.) The 
first of these two narratives of unusual ventures and experi- 
ences tells of the conquest of Minya Konka, the highest peak 
in the range of mountains between the Red Basin of Szechwan 
and the high Tibetan grasslands. Count Bela Szechenyi 
made the first scientific observation of the mountain in 
1879, but only from a long sight taken 35 miles away. So 
majestic a peak was of course inevitably seen by missionaries 
and other travellers, but fifty years were to pass before 
Joseph Rock, in 1929, got to its base and took some fine 
photographs. There had been much disagreement as to the 
height of Minya Konka—until its final conquest it was 
computed at anything between 25,000 and 30,000 feet, but 
the first estimate has proved to be the closest. Count 
Szechenyi gave it as 24,934 feet; Mr. Burdsall and his 
companions found it to be 24,900. They started from 
Shanghai in the summer of 1932, their purpose being to 
make an accurate measurement of the altitude of Minya 
Konka and its neighbouring peaks, to reconnoitre a climbing 
route, to make a first ascent and to obtain small collections 
of the plant and animal life of the region. There were in the 
American party an engineering student, a student of “* business 
administration,” a student of journalism and a mechanical 
engineer, all with previous climbing experience. They went 
up the Yangtze, past Nanking, Hangkow, Ichang, Chungking, 
Suifu, and Kiating in the heart of Szechwan with its popula- 
tion of 55 millions, and on to Tatsienlu, the “ gateway of 
Tibet,’ 8,500 feet above sea level in a narrow valley with 
mountains rising thousands of feet on each side. So far 
this preliminary part of the journey was a fascinating 
experience, but the real thrills begin with the account of 
the progress from the Tibetan “ gateway” to the base of 
Minya Konka and eventually to the summit. It is a fine 
record of one of the most notable feats in the history of 
modern mountaineering. 

In Secret China (translated from the German), Mr. Kisch 
gives us some excellent sketches of China and Chinese life 
as the tourist does not see it. He is sympathetic towards the 
Chinese, denounces (often with bitter satire) foreign imperialist 
dictatorship”? and the ‘arms business” (he charges 
England with “ leading the way in general ”’ in this), describes 
the deplorable condition of child textile workers and ricksha 
men, and shows us an execution, a madhouse, and much 
else that is thoroughly disagreeable. He cannot reasonably 
blame Western contacts for everything that is evil in China, 
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but his indictment is heavy enough, and he sees no reason 
why the Chinese should be grateful even for the growth and 
development of Shanghai. It must certainly be admitted 
that Mr. Kisch has produced a thoroughly entertaining volume. 


FREEDOM 


LIBERTY AND TyraNNy. By Francis W. Hirst (Duck- 
worth. 8s.6d.). Economic FrEEpoM. By Francis W. Hirst 
(Duckworth. 4s.6d.) Mr. Hirst believes that “ liberty is the 
most precious of human possessions.” That, of course, is 
incontrovertible, but liberty may be endangered from unex- 
pected quarters. “How many crimes are committed in 
thy name!” cried Madame Roland at the foot of the guillotine, 
and in its name what may not happen to-day if we are not 
wary? Mr. Hirst feels that the time has come for “a 
reasoned defence of political and civil liberty.” It is good to 
have it presented in such a lucid and convincing way, and 
he warns us at the beginning that “‘ from our leading Socialists 
political liberty has even less to hope for than from the old- 
fashioned school of Toryism so admirably represented by 
Dean Inge.” Our Socialists detest Fascism and Nazism, 
though their admiration for the “ terrestrial Utopia” of the 
Moscow régime, under which “ all forms of liberty have been 
ruthlessly extinguished,” is unstinted. He criticizes the new 
dictators of Europe, but does not think them destitute of good 
qualities; nor does he condemn all their actions. His 
assumption is—though he admits that it is incapable of 
strict proof—that “liberty of thought and action is an 
indispensable ingredient in the life of civilized man if he is 
to attain a full measure of happiness,” and for that reason 
democracy is “‘ the most excellent form of government for a 
nation worthy of it.” Yet in England most people are only 
half conscious of their rights. ‘“‘ They enjoy a liberty which 
they but dimly comprehend, and only prize when they see 
or hear that it is not possessed by foreigners in less favoured 
lands.” ‘The English race, with its offshoots in North 
America and Australasia, has done more than any other to 
build up free institutions and show the world that citizens 
of a free and independent State must themselves be free and 
independent.” We are left with a feeling of pride and satis- 
faction that we are not as other peoples, but we may also 
with advantage ponder whether we shall retain that envied 
and enviable position when faced with strong and determined 
Powers, unless we are so stoutly armed that foreign aggressors 
will hesitate before seeking to impose their will upon our, 
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so far, land of free people. The same author’s Economic 
Freedom is a fitting pendant to the first work, and deserves 
study—particularly the chapter in which he faces the 
Socialistic challenge to economic freedom. His forecast that 
‘a system of State Socialism or Communism could only be 
established in Great Britain by a ferocious civil war between 
classes’ is a grave warning to those who consider in their 
folly that we can let things go their own way and muddle 
through somehow. 


JEUNESSE DOREE 


Antony. Viscount Knebworth. A Record of Youth, 
By his Father, the Earl of Lytton. With a foreword by 
J. M. Barrie. (Davies, 9s.) Family intimacies are usually 
better withheld from the public gaze, but Lord Lytton was 
probably well advised to publish a book originally compiled 
for private circulation only. He may have felt a natural 
desire to show his fellow-countrymen what he had lost in his 
son, but apart from such personal considerations, Antony 
represents the type of youth which makes him an interesting 
study. He was emphatically of those whom the gods are 
said to love; the men who neither make old bones nor die 
in their beds. His exuberant vitality poured itself out in 
sheer joy of living. Owing to the circumstances of his birth 
his opportunities for enjoyment were wide and he made the 
most of them. Whether in Eton, Oxford, Scotland, London, 
Switzerland or India; whether shooting, ski-ing, boxing, 
flirting or flying, he excelled in everything he undertook, and 
each successive experience left him “ happier than he had 
ever been before.’’ Periods of boredom there were, a tem- 
perament so mercurial could not hope to escape them, but 
they never lasted long. His letters teem with the egotism 
of youth, and it is possible that his parents took them too 
seriously, but they were probably wise in sacrificing much to 
preserve his confidence, and the relationship of parent and 
child was perfect, good to look back on, with nothing to 
regret. Antony was killed at thirty, never having known 
sorrow, loss or disappointment ; had he lived, he could not 
have maintained the attitude of the eternal child. Yet he 
would have met the troubles to which all flesh is heir with the 
same gallant spirit as he brought to the joys of life. He has, 
at any rate, left a bright, undimmed memory in the hearts 
of his friends of all ages and ranks. 
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OTHER NOTICES 


BANKERS, STATESMEN AND Economists. By Paul Einzig. 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) As one result of the crisis of 1931 a 
whole library of works on currency problems and the gold 
standard appeared on the bookstalls and was eagerly conned 
by people who had never before given a thought to the 
question. As a rule, however, the man in the street retired 
defeated, convinced that such matters were far beyond his 
comprehension. Let him take heart of grace and read this 
collection of simple essays, for Dr. Einzig is clear and 
readable. Moreover, he sheds light on many of our dark 
places. Bankers nowadays are retarding world recovery by 
obstinately holding to obsolete economic doctrine. To Sir 
Montagu Norman, for instance, the restoration of the gold 
standard at the earliest possible moment is the end-all of 
existence, and a great deal of friction has therefore occurred 
between the Bank of England and the Treasury in the 
working of the Exchange Equalization Account. Moreover, 
he is pro-German and partly responsible for that orgy of 
loans to Germany which became frozen in the summer of 


‘1931. We may admire his personality, but as a public 


servant his attitude is a public danger. Dr. Einzig reviews 
the financial condition of Italy, Germany, France, and the 
U.S.A. His remedy for world troubles is a universal, though 
controlled, devaluation of currency and an ingenious ‘“‘ way 
out’ for ourselves. 


GRAND Tour: A Journey in the Tracks of the Aristocracy. 
Edited by R. 8. Lambert. (Faber & Faber, 10s. 6d.) The 
editor has kindly arranged the perfect pre-railway Grand 
Tour, each stage being conducted by an amanuensis whose 
skill makes us long really to ride beside him (or her). Miss 
Mona Wilson tells us “ how it began” and how it declined 
into vulgarity with the railroad. Truly, says Mr. Lambert, 
“Speed killed the Grand Tour.” Mr. Woodruff starts us off 
in time and space to Paris, where we linger delightfully, some 
getting no further. Mr. Blunden guides us discursively to 
Geneva, where we are taken over by Miss Janet Adam Smith. 
Until 1740 Switzerland meant only Genevan society and the 
lowlands, “the only reason for going near the Alps was to 
get to the other side of them to Italy.” But in 1741 William 
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Windham broke new ground by organizing “a six-day 
expedition to Chamonix to see the glaciers of Savoy.” From 
that beginning started both mountaineering and a romantic 
craze for the Alps. Once in Italy the editor adds to the 
amenities by giving us not only Mr. Pyke, with his pleasant 
survey of the land, but, in Venice, the ineffable Mr. Sacheverel 
Sitwell. He places us in his gondola and, equally mysteri- 
ously, yet ever at home, takes us round Florence, Rome 
and Naples. The longest and hardest task is allotted to Mr, 
Letts, who takes us through Germany, up the Rhine, and so 
home by either Holland or Belgium, for Germany was a 
hundred years behind the times ; the roads were indifferent, 
the transport of the roughest and the inns dirty and dear, 
while the inhabitants effortlessly outshone the traditional 
rudeness of the English ‘“‘ Milord.” Thirty-seven enchanting 
illustrations complete this unusual book. 


Uncommon Law. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
In this volume Mr. Herbert has collected and revised sixty-six 
“* Misleading Cases”? and added ten more. Little remains to 
be said about these brilliant papers, for the author’s astute 
and learned legal mind, pretty wit and serious desire for 
reform are well known. We were all told a long while ago 
that the Law’s an ass: here we have some chance of under- 
standing how and why, for, absurd as these fictitious cases 
may be, they are all based on a close knowledge of the Law’s 
workings, its absurdities, paradoxes and all the pettifogging 
details that continually bewilder and exasperate the layman. 
One thing is perhaps to be regretted, although it is difficult 
to see how it could have been avoided: the great virtues of 
English Law are not demonstrated. One-sidedness must ever 
be one of the great drawbacks to satire, and humble members 
of the public who have known the mercy and justice of Law 
and lawyers will remember that there is another, and greater, 
side to the huge bulk of rule and tradition at which Mr. 
Herbert lets off his sparkling arrows. But, as Lord Hewart, 
recalling the words of a certain Master of Balliol, reminds us 
in his introduction, ‘‘ there is no road to moral or intellectual 
improvement like the knowledge of our own defects,” and 
the most fervent admirer of English Law would admit that 
there is ample room for improvement. And Lord Hewart 
is probably prophesying correctly when he says that “ ‘ Mis- 
leading Cases’ will be read and quoted when Bullen and 
Leake and the Law Reports are obsolete and the name of 
Smith is utterly forgotten.” 
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Vicrorious Troy. By John Masefield. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
It is hardly too much to say that parts of this book are as 
grand as nature herself. Briefly, it is the story of the bringing 
home of a grain-carrying full-rigged ship, The Hurrying Angel, 
half-wrecked by a cyclone in the South Pacific, by the ship’s 
senior apprentice, Dick Pomfret, and such hands as are left 
in the vessel. Little comment can be made upon such a 
book, for its chief merits lie in its style, which is so magnificent 
as almost to take one’s breath away, and its seamanship, 
which landlubbers of course know nothing whatever about, 
except what they may pick up from books like this. It is a 
wonderful tribute to Mr. Masefield’s powers that the nautical 
details are so clear that they can be followed by the most 
thick-headed landsman with never a moment’s weariness. 
Of the ship’s crew, every man is flesh and blood: boldly, 
shrewdly drawn. Of the ship’s struggle with the cyclone 
all one can say is that Mr. Masefield has here done with words 
what Turner did with paint, and Beethoven, at the end of his 
life, with sound. Such sheer grandeur must be left to speak 
for itself. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


PATRIOTIC LADY. By Marjorie Bowen (Bodley Head, 15s.). This 
story of Emma, Lady Hamilton, is largely based on material which the 
author has translated from Italian and French sources. Considerable space 
is devoted to events of 1799, which culminated in the unrelenting cruelty 
meted out to Neapolitan patriots by Queen Marie Caroline of Naples. The 
part that was ascribed to and played by Lord Nelson was a sorry one. 
He is depicted as vainglorious and weak, his sense of proportion distorted 
by his infatuation for Lady Hamilton and by the flatteries of the Queen of 
Naples, who both exploited him to the utmost. As regards Nelson, the 
book is depressingly censorious all through. ‘Truly, “ the evil that men do 
lives after them ; the good is oft interred with their bones.” 


BLACK AND WHITE IN EAST AFRICA. The Fabric of a New 
Civilization. By Richard C. Thurnwald (Routledge, 2ls.). This book is 
timely and valuable because the conflict between Ethiopia and Italy has 
focussed attention on the problem of the native races of Africa and the 
European settlers. In the closely printed 400 odd pages there is information, 
painstakingly garnered at first hand by the author, which provides the 
reader with an intelligent and unbiassed account of the native tribes from 
pre-European settlements until the present day. The task must have been 
formidable because, as the author points out, it is not possible to generalize. 
The starting point varies with each tribe, and the momentum of tradition 
changes the situation from place to place. The book, in addition to its 
ethnological importance, is full of human interest. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH THE AGES. By Lieut.-General Sir 
George MacMunn, K.C.8.I., D.S.0. (Maclehose, 10s. 6d.). What are the 
constituents of greatness ? Eight eminent leaders from Moses to Hitler, 
with a number of interesting lesser lights, are studied in detail, while space 
is given to other dominating personalities. The conclusion of the whole 
matter, Sir George sums up, is: ‘“ If you ask what is the secret, the answer 
must come that the secrets are legion : first of all occasion ; second, something 
born in the mother’s womb, something given of God, and labour and self- 
discipline unceasing.” Evidently, like the prescription for longevity, the 
correct ingredients have yet to be found. 


MORE TALES OF HORROR. Selected by Marjorie Bowen (The 
Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.). The tales in this collection were first published a 
century ago and naturally reflect different times and different manners. 
The lover of the macabre will find entertainment in plenty. This volume is 
uniform with Miss Bowen’s Great Tales of Horror. 


THE PRESS. By A. J. Cummings (The Bodley Head, 3s. 6d.). The 
author quotes Thomas Jefferson’s dictum that “ no Government ought to be 
without censors : and where the Press is free none ever will.” A truth to 
which The National Review definitely subscribes. Mr. Cummings insists 
that the tendency in high places to curb the power of the Press must be 
resisted and he points the moral by a survey of the Press in other countries. 
He also condemns as dangerous the fact that reports of great events are 
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frequently tinged with the personal bias of the reporter or that of the paper 
represented. A danger very hard to combat. There is ample evidence 
that the author intends to be scrupulously judicial and fair-minded, but 
much in the present book reflects his own bias. How can it be otherwise 
if a man is true to his own convictions ? 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT. Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics 
Policy of Planning in Practice. By Marcus Samuel, M.P., and Leonard 
Caplin (Murray, 3s. 6d.). An analysis of the working of the five-year plans 
taken from official sources. It shows that time and cost have been enor- 
mously exceeded, quantity and quality have fallen short, sometimes by as 
much as 90 per cent. ; while the consequences to the human element are 
calamitous. An informative and trustworthy record. 


AN EXAMINATION OF EXAMINATIONS. By Sir Philip Hartog, 
K.B.E., C.I.E., and E. C. Rhodes, D.Sc. (Macmillan, 1s.). A summary of 
investigations on the comparison of marks allotted by independent examiners 
and boards of examiners. It is evident that the examination system has 
many faults and drawbacks ; this analysis proves it beyond question, but 
it is equally evident that examinations are necessary. The authors would 
not abolish them, but by careful and systematic experiment eliminate the 
“ distressing uncertainties ” of the present system. 


MORE BYNG BALLADS. By Douglas Byng, decorated by Clarke 
Hutton (Bodley Head, 6s.). We prefer the decorations to the ballads, due 
possibly to our inability to appreciate the humour of the latter. 


ABYSSINIA, ITALY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. A Guide 
to the Italo-Abyssinian Dispute and an Outline of its possible Settlement (The 
British Italian Bulletin, 3d.). A statement for the defence of the Italian 
case which should be read by those in favour of imposing sanctions. 


WHO’S WHO, 1936 (A. & C. Black, 60s.). The Editor, whose name 
is not divulged, warns us in a note that as it is necessary to begin printing 
in August many occurrences since that date are not recorded, but that 
deaths reported up to the middle of October have been included in the 
“Obituary.” This is significant as showing what a formidable task has to 
be faced to get the ‘‘ annual biographical dictionary ” out in time. Who's 
Who still grows in bulk with advancing years and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on their eighty-eighth year of issue. 


BARCHESTER PILGRIMAGE. By Ronald A. Knox (Sheed & Ward, 
7s. 6d.). Father Knox attempts a sequel to the Barsetshire Chronicles of 
Anthony Trollope, in a spirit of satire somewhat less good-natured than 
the author he sets out to imitate. Many will feel that elementary con- 
siderations of taste should have debarred him from indulging his wit at the 
expense of the Anglican Church. He is probably subconsciously aware of 
this, for his humour, unlike Trollope’s, is not particularly convincing. 


TORY OXFORD : Essays in University Conservatism (Harrap, 2s. 6d.). 
Nine undergraduates and one undergraduette, who has the last word, write 
with fluent ease on the problems now baffling our governors. The best 
contribution is on Party Organization by Mr. Ian Harvey. This is probably 
because he alone has had a chance of gaining some first-hand experience 
of his subject. It is a pity Mr. Hubert Hottot has not kept up to the level 
of his excellent opening of the essay on Foreign Policy. Oxford they 
presumably are—but Tory certainly not. Lord Hailsham, who writes the 
preface, should be pleased with this promising recruitment of embryo 
“Yes” men. 
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